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UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
EDWARD T..) DIEW UN En Die citron 


Institute in Housing 
June, 1914 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, Conductor 
Registrar of the N. Y. Tenement House Department 1912-13 
APy ith the co-operation of housing experts in 


New York City and from other 


communities 


es es f New York with its suburbs offers a great variety of housing 
This institute is planned for sec- : 2 y a 


retaries of associations and commit- 
tees for the improvement of housing ments, garden cities, unplanned villages and industrial towns, 


conditions, good and bad—tumble-down shanties, six-story tene- 


conditions and others engaged pro- model tenements and model suburban housing; and a great 
fessionally in the movements for variety of efforts for improvement—a law which has been in 
sanitary and housing reform and 
town planning, managers of tene- 
ments and rent collectors, municipal 


inspectors, and other practical hous- 
ing workers. will be studied at first hand under the guidance of specialists. 


operation for over ten years, private organizations for educational 
propaganda, examples of philanthropic investment, socialized 
management of real estate, etc. These conditions and these efforts 


Neighborhood Workers’ Institute 
June, 1914 


MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH, Conductor 


Director of Greenwich House 
With the co-operation of the New York Association of Neighborhood Workers 


For head workers and assistants in settlements, directors of clubs, secretaries of neighbor- 
hood associations, leaders of school social centers, and others engaged definitely in promoting a 
better social organization of the community, urban or rural. 


Among the subjects which will receive consideration are the 
history of the settlement movement; the needs of different locali- 
ties and of different national groups; the relation of the settle- 
ment and the social center to industrial problems, to politics and 
to the church; its place in democracy; problems of administra- 
tion and finance, buildings and sites, the training of volunteers ; 
programs for clubs and classes and the general problem of neigh- 
borhood organization. Methods of instruction in health, sex 
hygiene, dramatics, ethics, domestic science, and other appropri- 
ate topics for neighborhood classes will be discussed. As far 
as possible work of different kinds will be presented by experts. 
The development of neighborhood programs and their relation to 
a city social program will receive special attention. 


13” Read this page next month. Send for announcement of the full two-year professional course in Social Work. 
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The GIST of IT— 


RY this issie of THE SuRvEY on your 
piano. 


ONE hundred hymns of brotherhood and 

social aspiration. An attempt to set 
hearts beating, toes tapping, organs pealing 
and whole congregations of men and women 
singing out the social faith that is in them. 


R. Patten, who thought of the issue first 
—quite like him—cares not who enters 
up the charity case records or puts the 
enacting ‘clause in labor legislation if he 
may rewrite the peope’s hymns—or words 
to that effect. He would get the idea of 
brotherhood into poetry that can be sung. 
Page 403. 


RS. Mussey, who edited it and tuned it, 
tells of the jury of twelve who passed 
on the apronful of verse that fluttered in. 
The test was, frst of “hymns that could 
be sung by all people in all places.” And 
then to rule out all but “hymns of cheer, 
courage and inspiration.” The tunes are 
mostly the old ones. And the jury, of 
course, disagreed, so there must be an- 
other trial and new hymns as well as new 
evidence will be admitted. Page 383. 


HARACTER sketches. of the 
hymnals. Page 421. 


new 


HE schools scarcely sing. Given a gen- 
eral meeting of the pupils and in- 
spiring songs, says Professor Farnsworth, 
and we would get that right feeling which 
is more important than plucking facts from 
the tree of knowledge. Page 405. | 


[ HE, songs sung by the Czechs, the 

Poles, the Lithuanians, the Slavonians, 

back of the Chicago stockyards—plaints of 

the oppressed who, denied even printing 

presses, have kept alive the spirit of na- 

tions politically dead, through their songs. 
Page 406. 


RGANIZED labor has taken its songs 
from any source, if they suited— 
even a great war song like the Marseillaise 
has been wrought into the universal song 
of brotherhood. Page 409. 


RIENDLY visiting on the road that led 

out from Mrs. Bacon’s home to the 

homes of Evansville and all Indiana. Page 
378. 


C RACKING the twelve-hour day has 

come down to stch definite, practical 
questions as Can American Steel plants af- 
ford an eight-hour turn? Yes, answers 
William B. Dickson, former vice-president 
of U.S. Steel. Page 376. 


ND in paper-making, says Charles Sum- 
ner Bird, who has worked the thir- 
teen-hour shift himself, the trade can af- 
ford the change. If it can’t, it’s time to shut 
the mill and save the men. Page 377. 


OF. with the old year and on with the 
new! 


to as much as 50%. 


And “‘ reduced prices ”’ 
duced prices. 


A price of “ 


Coverings, Lingerie, 
ments, etc. 


Classified Advertisements | 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL Worker, New York and Chi- 
cago experience desires executive position 
in Chicago. Best references. Address 
School, 700 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, age 30, several 
years’ advertising and managing experience, 
now holding responsible but temporary po- 
sition, anti-tuberculosis work, wants perma- 
nent social service connection Feb. 1st—in- 
dustrial welfare, public health or institution 
head. Address 1192 Survey. 


EX PERIENCED—Social Worker desires 
engagement im Western State. Address 
1195 Survey. 


In sixty years 
no Sale like this. 


at ** The Linen Store”’ 


T our Annual January Sales heretofore it has been 
our custom to select certain lines on which we 
made important reductions. 


In addition to these important reductions this year we 
will allow an extra 10% on every article in our entire 
range of Housekeeping Goods. 


This means that in many cases the reductions will amount 


Because of this every one of our 400 patterns in Table 
Linen is reduced at least 10%. 


atthe. 
Every one knows that ! 


$4.00 reduced from $5.00’’ 
price is really reduced from $5.00 and that $5. 00 is our 
regular price and fair value anywhere. 


We are as careful regarding the integrity of our adver- 
tising as we are about the reliability of our Linens. 


The sale includes Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, Bed 
Neckwear, Women’s Outer Gar- 


Illustrated Booklet quoting prices in detazl, 


free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 


Linen Store’”’ mean re- 


means that the 


HELP WANTED 


TRAINED MAN for Social Service in 
connection with a Methodist Church. Wm. 
B. Roper, Bank of Commerce Building, 
Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—A social worker with do- 


mestic science training to take charge of 
housekeeping in a small home for girls in 
New York City. Address 1196 SurRvEy. 


Lebanon Hospital Social Service 


Offers a Post Graduate Course in 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


Academic and Field Work in General Medical Social 
Service, Tuberculosis Work, Infant Hygiene, Mental 
Hygiene. Room and Board in exchange for work in 
the Department. Apply in writing to Mrs. HERBERT 
LIMBURG, 2 West 86th Street, New York City. 


THE SHELTERING ARMS. 


Objects of the Association 


“THe SHELTERING ARMS” was 
opened October 6th, 1864, and re- 
ceives children between six and 
twelve years of age, for whom no 
other institution provides. 

President —Wm. R. Peters 


Vice- Woodbury G. Langdon 
Charles B. Meyer 
Rev. John P. Peters, D. D- 


Charles W. Maury 
Secretary — Charles B. Meyer 


Presidents 


Treasurer — 


Trustees 


Woodbury G. Langdow 
Charles W Maury 

Charles B. Meyer 

Rey. John P Peters, D. D.. 
William R. Peters 

James Punnett 

Rev. Howard C. Robbins 
Gustav Schwab 


John D. Barrett 

Lucius H. Beers 
Cortlandt Field Bishop 
Charles De Hart Brower 
Henry J. Camman 
Louis de F. Downer 
Harold Fowter 

Erskine Hewitt 

Henry L. Hobart Robert B. Suckley 
George C. Kobbe Alfred A. Whitman 


Andrew C. Zabriskie 
We shall be glad to send information and literature 
regarding The Sheltering Arms to anyone interested, 
particularly to those who are willing to contribute to a. 
worthy institution. 


‘* The Sheltering Arms’”’ 
129th Street, Cor. Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 


SOCIAL SERVICE HYMNS 


A large proportion of the hymns printed in 
this i issue of The Survey will be found, set to in- 
spiring music, in the forthcoming edition! of the 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


Published by the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Some of these hymns were written especially 
for this book and are to be found in no other 
hymn-book. They are reprinted in The Survey 
from advance sheets furnished by the Editorial 
Committee. 

Book ready about January 30th; in cloth or 
leather. Prices upon application. 


advanced’ and hopeless 
cases, 


| THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the inci ient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence. It’s seope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
urer, 59 Wast 59th Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. ~ 
Woopsury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C, ZABRISKID, Vice-Pres., 
Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


| Founded for 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest”, 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 
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ALUMET AND COLORADO-LAB- 
ORATORIES OF CONFLICT 


Charges and counter-charges with re- 
| spect to what is going on under the 
' crust of civilization in the upper penin- 

sula of Michigan reached a point with 
the end of the year, where the demand 
for a federal investigation is not 
likely to be longer ignored. For ex- 
ample, December 28, the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor called for a congress- 
ional investigation. 

The record of recent congressional 
‘investigations into labor difficulties has 
| not been of a sort to inspire public con- 
_ fidence. The congressional committee 

which began last spring to investigate 
the West Virginia strike is still taking 
_ testimony, although the strike has been 
* over since the early fall. 
_ The new Federal Industrial Relations 
- Commission is meeting this week in 
Washington to block out its major 
lines of procedure. The prospect has 
_ been that demand would be made upon 
, it to hold hearings in Calumet—not 
_ with the idea that its function is to set- 
\ tle particular disputes, but with the idea 
that in the copper region and in the 
_ coal fields of Colorado exist in an acute 
ie degree just that form of struggle be- 

tween capital and labor that the com- 
"mission was created to study. 
These, it is pointed out, are stupen- 
' dous laboratories ready to hand, of a 
| sort which may or may not be available 
| later during the life of the commission. 
| Of course, the laying open of the situa- 
_ tion by a body of the competence and 
_ staff of this federal commission could 
i scarcely fail to make a settlement more 
| possible, in that it would enable public 
_ opinion intelligently to back up one side 
_ of the conflict or the other. 
' Mr. Taylor’s article in THe Survey 
| for November 1, The Labor Clash in 
«the Copper Country, remains the first 
, and only comprehensive, non-partisan 
review of the conditions underlying the 
' strike yet put before the public. 
' Events took a new and critical turn 
) during Christmas week, culminating 
_ December 26, when Charles H. Moyer, 

president of the Western Federation of 
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Miners, was run out of Hancock, Mich. 
Coming just after the tragedy when 
scores of persons, mostly children of 
strikers, were killed in a panic over a 
cry of fire at a Christmas entertainment, 
it is feared that its only effect will be 


a widening of the breach between 
strikers and mine operators. 

After this disaster, taembers of the 
Citizens’ Alliance, an organization of 
residents, anxious for industrial tran- 
quility but regarded as hostile to the 
Western Federation of Miners, raised a 
sum of money for the relief of the vic- 
tims. When they attempted to distribute 
it, however, they were told that the 
miners’ union would take care of its 
own people, and that no help from oth- 
ers was desired. This action is said 
to have created great hostility against 
the union officials. 

According to the story told by Moyer, 
his room was broken into and he was 
seized, beaten and shot, and Moyer and 
Charles H. Tanner, another union offic- 
ial, were then rushed through the 
streets to the railway station, and forced 
aboard the train under guard of men 
who said they were deputy sheriffs. 
Moyer’s wounds were treated on the 
train by a physician called by one of 
the deputies. On December 27 he ar- 
rived in Chicago, and was taken at once 
to a hospital. 

Statements of trainmen and of the 
physician who attended him on the train 
seem to corroborate much of Moyer’s 
story. 

Some weeks ago Moyer publicly de- 
clared that there was a conspiracy afoot 
to deport him and the sheriff of 
Houghton County admits that Moyer 
asked him for a guard. Accordingly, it 
is charged by some that the deportation 
had been planned before the Christmas 
tragedy, and that the latter event had 
simply been used to intensify feeling 
against Moyer. 

A further offer was made Christmas 
week by the miners’ union, to have the 
issues in dispute referred to a board of 
arbitration, appointed by the President 
of the United States and the governor 
of Michigan. 


OSS RULE STRIKING AT THE 
PHILADELPHIA CHARITIES 


During the past two years the boss- 
controlled councils in Philadelphia have 
been striving to hamper Mayor Blank- 
enburg’s efforts for efficient administra- 
tion. Their latest move has been to cut 
from the municipal budget for 1914 the 
salary appropriations for the assistant 
director of the Department of Public 
Safety and the assistant director of the 
Department of Public Health and Char- 
ities. Unless some other action is 
taken, this practically means the re- 
moval of these two officials when the 
budget takes effect on January 1. Phil- 
adelphians hold it to be a vicious attack 
on good government. 


Councils have also passed an ordi- 
nance making it obligatory for the as- 
sistant director of the Department of 
Health and Charities to be a physician. 
The present occupant of the office, 
Alexander M. Wilson, a social worker 
of wide experience, is not a medical 
man. The validity of the ordinance is, 
however, open to question, inasmuch as 
it is am attempt to amend an act of the 
legislature. There seems to be no good 
reason why the assistant director should 
be a doctor. 

A number of provisions have been in- 
serted in the municipal budget which 
will handicap the third year of the re- 
form administration, but the attack upon 
the Department of Health and Chari- 
ties is beyond doubt the most embar- 
rassing. The assistant directorship in 
this department is equivalent to ‘the 
commissionership of charities in other 
cities. The assistant director has un- 
der his care the almshouse, the city’s 
general hospital and its hospital for the 
insane. In these three institutions, in 
addition to the sick, the insane and the 
aged, are included the feeble-minded. 
the epileptic the tuberculous and the 
blind. 

Mr. Wilson’s chief service in office 
has been to develop the plans of Dr. 
Joseph S. Neff, director of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Charities, for the 
breaking up of the system which 
hitherto had confined all of these classes 
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of the city’s wards in a space of five 
acres within a few blocks of the busi- 
ness ‘center of Philadelphia. In the 
place of this antiquated almshouse meth- 
_od of care, modern institutions are being 
built and planned in appropriate loca- 
tions in various parts of the city. 

Mr. Wilson also has been especially 
active in discovering and putting an end 
to graft in contracts affecting his de- 
partment. This may perhaps be the 
secret of the opposition of councils to 
him. His removal at the present time 
would be a serious loss in view of the 
reported illness of Director Neff. 


ISSOURI PRISONS COMPETING 
WITH RUSSIA 


How the fear of being whip- 
ped drove ten political prisoners in a 
Russian stronghold in Siberia to try to 
commit suicide is told elsewhere in this 
issue. A few weeks ago, in one of our 
own state capitals, torture which, de- 
clares the St. Louis Post Dispatch, had 
been going on continuously for twenty 
days drove a convict to make a false 
confession in which he implicated an- 
other convict, who was thereupon sub- 
jected’ to the sathe punishment which 
the first one had received. 

Both prisoners were made to stand 
with their faces to the wall and their 
hands fastened in rings above their 
heads. “They were not suspended, but 
they could do nothing to ease the 
strain on their muscles. An investiga- 
tor who let himself be put in the 
“rings” begged to be taken out at the 
end of two minutes. It is a common 
thing in this prison to keep men in the 
“rings” for hours. 

The prison is the Missouri state 
penitentiary at Jefferson City—the larg- 
est in the country, having 2,350 in- 
mates. 

Although the whipping post was 
made illegal some time ago, convicts 
are still whipped, the Post-Dispatch 
states, which has been making an ex- 
posure of conditions in the prison. 

These facts about punishment have 
been admitted by the warden, D. C. 
McClung. He declines to discontinue 
the method, contending that it is the 
best he can devise. Before becoming 
warden Mr. McClung was a clothing 
merchant in Jefferson City. 

Punishment in the “rings” is used 
for all sorts of offenses. It is especi- 
ally adapted to increasing the efficiency 
of the contract labor system which 
holds the prison in its grip. Over 1,600 
men are said to be in the service of 
contractors, who pay the state 70 cents 
a day for each worker. If a convict 
does not finish his minimum stint each 
day he is liable to be put in the “rings.” 

The uncovering of these conditions 
has called public attention to other 
evils. So congested is the prison—it 
is the only one in the state—that two, 


/ 


three and sometimes four men are 
crowded together in one cell. No pro- 
vision is made for sports or exercise 
of any kind other than that in the 
work room, except on Christmas Day 
and the Fourth of July. 

A grim phase of the present expos- 
ure has been the uncovering of a stat- 
ute passed in 1907 providing that 5 
per cent of the earnings of the prison- 
ers should be set aside for the use of 
themselves and their dependents. Not 
a prisoner has received a cent of the 
money thus due him. 

The abolition of stripes and a new 
system of granting paroles have brought 
some improvement recently, and it is 
expected that the present agitation will 
result in prohibiting the contract labor 
system. A reformatory for first and 
young offenders is needed and also a 
special reformatory for women. 


ROM AKATUI TO HENRY STREET 
FOR A REVOLUTION 


WueEN Catherine Breshkovsky, 
aged grandmother of the Russian revo- 
lution, was caught a few weeks ago 
after her death-inviting attempt to 
escape from Siberia, she was put in the 
very cell at Irkutsk which was once 
occupied by a slight, black-haired, vi- 
vacious young woman who has just ar- 
rived at the Nurses’ Settlement in New 
York. Marie Sucloff, who succeeded 
where Madame Breshkovsky failed and 
has for a year and a half been trying 
to regain the health of which the Czar’s 
vengeance so nearly robbed her, has 
come to America with a thrilling story. 
She is one of the innermost group of 
revolutionists—has been since she was 
sixteen. But it is about Babushka, the 


Fitz in St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, 


- with six guards, 


Beloved, not herself, that éhe is most ' 


anxious to talk. 

“No more,” she said, “can Breshkov- 
sky enjoy the freedom of her little hut, 
at Kirensk. Never 
again will soldiers escort her through 
the streets of the village while her fel- 
low exiles and the peasants bow before 
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her, and. mothers hold up their babies ~ 


for her touch. That is over. Only a 


miracle of leniency can avert the fate 


in store for her—the slow living out 
of her remaining days within the prison 
walls of Irkutsk. 
must be the certain end. 

“It was not for herself that Babushka 
tried to escape. She had long resisted 
the pleas of her friends to make ‘the 
attempt. 


Death in her cell ‘ 


But so long as their beloved © 


grandmother remained in exile, unrest 
preyed upon the soul of every Russian © 


revolutionary. It was for them that 


she braved an Arctic winter and a more _ 


terrible confinement.” 

Quick of mind, anticipating her ques- 
tioner before he had half phrased his 
inquiries (she understands English 
well, but speaks it with many apologies), 
leaping from thoughtful silence to in- 
tense speech, Miss Sucloff avowed a 


burning willingness to tell of the con- — 


ditions under which political prisoners 
are confined. Her own forced life un- 
der those conditions has not dimmed 
her love for the bleeding heart of Rus- 
sian peasantry—that was not to be ex- 
pected! But stranger and more fascin- 
ating still, it has not robbed her man- 
ner of its buoyancy. Five years in the 
prison at Akatui have left her with free 


spirit to clap her hands and laugh when 7 


an English equivalent comes for her 
Russian phrase. 
ten of her prison companions were at- 
tempting suicide rather than submit, to 
whipping has failed to rob her eyes of 
kindliness or her voice of melody. 

If there is such a thing as a typical 
revolutionist in appearance, Miss. Suc- 
loff is not it.~ Slight of frame, twenty- 
eight years old (she relishes the collo- 


quialism,' “going on twenty-nine”), 
weighing only 115 pounds, she yet 
breathes that unquenchable devotion 


The knowledge that — 


which makes the Russian beaurocracy 


first wonder and then fear. 

Twelve years ago she was a peasant 
girl living with poor parents on a Rus- 
sian farm. Since then she has twice 
been sentenced to life-exile in Siberia, 
and twice escaped. 

In the far stronghold of Akatui, on 
the Mongolian frontier in Manchuria, 
she lived with Gregory Gershuni and 
other famous revolutionists. A fortun- 
ate illness sent her to Irkutsk for an 
operation, and from there, after eight 
months she escaped. That was in 
April, 1911. 


Since then she has travel- 


ed to regain her health. Six months — 


ago she reached London and heard for 
the first time of Jane Addams and HulJ 


\ 
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ommon Welfare 


House. After a visit with a brother in 
Canada she went to Hull House and 
has now come to the Henry Street Set- 
-tlement and Miss Wald to rest and write 
_a book about her experiences. 

“The officers in charge of Siberian 
prisons,” says Miss Sucloff, “are not 
human beings, they are beasts. The 
prisons are so far from the seat of 
government that little responsibility 
is felt. Every official, from the gover- 
nor of the prison down, feels that he 
is ezar. He thinks the prisoners are 
his property, he can do as he likes with 
them. The prisoners live in constant 
fear of being whipped. A few days 
: after I left Akatui an order was issued 
that a number of political prisoners be 
whipped. Rather than submit to this, 
'ten of my companions tried to kill 
. themselves. 


\ 
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“The Siberian prisons are much 
worse than the Russian. This is be- 
cause they are so far away. In a Rus- 
sian prison you can petition to the Civil 
authorities. The petition of a Siberian 
‘prisoner is intercepted by the warden, 
‘the very person against whom it is 
aimed. Imagine that in America. 

“The prison at Irkutsk is very old. 
Windows in, the tiny cells are way up 
_ above your head and the cells are prac- 
tically dark. It is in one of those cells 
that I am sure Babushka is now. 

_ “Sixty men are kept in one room. 
‘They can go out into the yard for 
‘twenty minutes each day. The rest of 


after year, they can only pace up and 
down. The thieves and murderers are 
free to go out and work in the mines, 
but not the political prisoners. 

“They are allowed to read a little 
ilosophy. They cannot read history, 
r stories, or sociology. 

_ “There are three rooms for women, 
similar to the one for men. Their life 
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the time, month after month and year- 


is just the same. Breakfast is black 
bread and hot water. When. I have 
not had any of this bread for a long 
time, I sometimes like it. But to eat 
it constantly—it is terrible! | At eleven 
o’clock there is a kind of soup—but not 
soup, there is nothing in it. At six 
o’clock comes porridge. That is the 
day’s menu. 

“When one has tried to escape and 
been caught, it is much worse, The 
officers are infuriated and take revenge. 
That is why I do not think Babushka, 
who is nearly seventy, can live under 
the conditions at Irkutsk. 

“Babushka’s fate should be an appeal 
to the world. America especially ought 
to ask, ‘What is Russia, that she should 
put away in prisons her biggest people? 
I do not know how to call your mass 
meetings. But oh! I wish the revo- 
lutionists in Russia could know that 
your intelligent people protest against 
Russia’s barbarism. It is not that there 
would be any practical outcome, that 
any prisoners would be freed. We want 
your sympathy and the moral hearten- 
ing of your support.” 


CARE OF SICK AT HOME 


Health centers to extend New York 
city’s work of caring for public health 
by a study of homes in which sickness 
is found and by supervising the care of 
patients in such homes and taking them 
whenever possible to a hospital, is the 
most important recommendation in the 
first section of the report presented to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment by the hospital investigating com- 
mittee. 

Later sections will give in fuller de- 
tail plans for out-patient work. The 
present pages contain recommendations 
which are based on the committee’s in- 
vestigation of sickness under the direc- 


| | EALTH CENTERS TO OVERSEE 
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OTHER SUBJECTS ARE WANTED 


tion of Henry C. Wright, in two large 
areas, one on the lower East Side, the 
other west of Sixth Avenue between 
Fourteenth and Fortieth Streets. 

The investigators found that as a 
usual thing hospitals are ignorant of 
the home conditions from which their 
patients come, and that people distrust 
dispensaries and_hospitals. This atti- 
tude, combined with insufficient building 
space and equipment, causes a serious 
gap between hospitals and people and 
between Health Department and both. 

By a family-to-family canvass-it was 
found that in the East Side district 
about 90 per cent of sickness is cared 
for at home; in the West Side, about 94 
per cent. The East Side district studied 
has five times as great a population, yet 
the West Side has one and one-half 
times more sickness. 

In both districts even such grave dis- 
eases as typhoid, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and tuberculosis, are “nursed” at 
home where overcrowding, bad ventila- 
tion, cold, hunger, and unhygienic con- 
ditions send death rates up to 84 per 
cent and 93 per cent. In properly 
equipped institutions, death rates for 
corresponding dates and diseases were 
only 16 per cent and 7 per cent. 

Results of the investigation compared 
with records of the Board of Health 
show that a large percentage of cases, 
even of highly infectious diseases, pass 
unreported. Ancient prejudice against 
“going to the hospital” persists in these 
districts, and resort is had to home 
treatment of the crudest sort. 

Unwillingness to go to public dis- 
pensaries is very widespread. Crowded 
rooms, hasty examinations and prescrip- 
tions that gave no relief, were some 
reasons given for this feeling. Some 
people had to wait half a day before 
their prescriptions were filled and could 
not afford time to go again. Others, 
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found to have contagious diseases, had 
been merely told to “go away.” 

In one house two children, aged 2 and 
9, were playing round, their little bodies 
covered with sores of some eruptive dis- 
ease. Nothing had been done for them 
because the mother “was afraid of dis- 
pensaries.” One woman, at 303 Broome 
Street, whose child was suffering from 
burns, said that the dispensary treat- 
ment was so careless that blood-poison- 
ing developed. 

Charges are also made that in some 
of the dispensaries the doctors exploit 
the patients. Ignorant persons are told 
that the disease cannot be cured at the 
dispensary and that the patient must go 
to the doctor’s private office at a certain 
price per visit. 

The first health center is proposed for 
the Bellevue Hospital ambulance dis- 
trict. In charge will be a graduate phy- 
sician, with trained nurses and nurse 
attendants from Bellevue and from the 
Board of Health. To the center the 
hospital will refer outgoing patients. 
These will be visited in their homes by 
the center nurses, who will see that ad- 
vice concerning “after care’ is being 
followed and will help in any possible 
way to meet the needs of the sick. They 
will note and report home conditions. 
And they will endeavor to send to the 
hospital other cases which they find and 
which they judge in need of institutional 
care.. 

Regarding follow-up for health’s sake 
the report says: 


“None of New York city’s municipal 
out-patient departments has nurses who 
can follow cases to their homes. Such 
follow-up work has been carried on for 
several years by the Boston Dispensary 
and by the out-patient department of the 
Presbyterian Hospital in this city. The 
Boston Dispensary reports that the aver- 
age number of visits of each patient has 
been increased from 3.1 to 4.54 since 
the introduction of the follow-up sys- 
tem. * * * The outlay necessary to main- 
tain the follow-up system in connection 
with both the Boston Dispensary and the 
Presbyterian Hospital, in the opinion of 
the governing bodies of these institu- 
tions, is justified by the results obtained. 

“If the city of New York is justified 
in spending money for the cure of dis- 
ease, it would seem the part of economic 
wisdom to spend money for its preven- 
tion. Undoubtedly a larger percentage 
of disease could be prevented than is 
mow prevented, if a more thorough sys- 
tem of home visitation existed for the 
purpose of regulating the sanitary con- 
ditions surrounding home treatment, and 
for the purpose of informing all citizens 
of means and methods of maintaining 
sanitary and healthful conditions.” 


Nine advantages of a health center 
are thus summarized in the committee’s 
report: 

“Tt would bring the hospitals and 


Health Department into co-operation 
and leave no uncovered territory be- 


tween the functions performed by each. 

“Tt would enable the hospitals to se- 
cure thorough knowledge of the work- 
ing and home conditions of patients 
coming into the hospitals, and any fac- 
tors contributing to sickness. 

“Tt would retain at home many patients 
that otherwise would go to the hos- 
pitals, and would exercise an intelligent 
Opinion as to those that should or should 
not be treated in the hospitals. 

“Tt would give intelligent care to con- 
valescing patients (which is not now 
given), and would restore these pa- 
tients to health and working vigor much 
sooner than is now done. 

“Tt would advise patients when to go to 
an out-patient department, and, by visits 
to their homes, would induce them to 
make as many subsequent visits as might 
be needed to effect a cure. 

“By maintaining supervision over 
contagious and infectious cases cared 
for at home, their possible spreading 
would be minimized. 

“Cases of contagion discovered by the 
physicians and nurses of Bellevue 
would come to the notice of the inspect- 
ors of the Health Department at once 
and thus would be obviated the delay 
due to the process of notification by 
mail. 

“The instruction of mothers in the 
health centers should be a material aid 
in securing and maintaining health con- 
ditions in the family. 

“Centralizing information and records 
of a district at one place would make 
them accessible to all agents in the dis- 
trict, thus rendering it possible to treat 
a large proportion of sickness at its in- 
ception. By this system, duplication of 
effort would be reduced, the hospitals 
would be relieved, and the amount and 
duration of sickness diminished.” 


The committee recognizes that in the 
home, the largest proportion of sickness 
has been and will continue to be cared 
for. If a municipality assumes the ob- 
ligation to adequately care for sickness 
and to prevent it when possible, meas- 
ures must be taken to render service in 
the home. It is idle to argue that, if 
a city provides hospitals, the people, 
when sick, should go to these hospitals. 


So to extend hospital service into pre- 
ventive as well as curative activity, in 
homes as well as in wards, and to be- 
come a nexus for home needs, hospital 
facilities, and health department over- 
sight, is the large aim of the proposed 
health center. 


HE FIGHT OVER THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THE STRUGGLE over the super- 
intendency and the policy of the Chi- 
cago public schools acutely emphasizes 
the crises which popular local govern- 
ment must meet and turn for better or 
worse. Coming to the superintendency 
four years ago in the most troub- 
lous times the Chicago public schools 
had ever experienced, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young brought the badly divided teach- 
ers into harmonious relations with 


each other and with her management, 
and secured an equally remarkable unan- 
imity in the public support of her ad- | 
ministration, after a long period of bit- 
terly divisive discussion in the press and 
among the people. , 

Within the Board of Education, how- 
ever, whose twenty-one members have 
never been able to agree very well with 
each other, disagreements with Mrs. 
Young and her policies have come to the 
surface especially among the members of 
the board appointed by Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison. He protests his preference 
for her administration, and once before 
came to the support of her policies when 
she tendered her resignation rather than 
surrender the superintendent’s preroga- 
tive in the selection of textbooks. The 
mayor’s opposition to the acceptance of 
her resignation then kept enough mem- 
bers of the board in line with her to 
warrant its withdrawal. : 

But the divisiveness of that contro- 
versy both widened and deepened at 
many points of personal and adminis- 
trative difference. Except the two out- 
spoken opponents, the other disaffected 
members of the board combined their 
opposition in silence and secrecy. To 
the surprise of the public, which the 
mayor, many members of the school 
board, and even the opposition itself, 
claimed to share, Mrs. Young failed to 
receive the eleven votes necessary for 
her re-election. Ten members voted for 
her, six against her and four were re- 
corded as “not voting” in the secret bal- 
lot. 

Mrs. Young immediately withdrew her 
name, claiming that no superintendent 
can succeed who requires a second ballot 
for election. The second ballot was 
taken at once, after reconsideration 
of the first ballot was refused, and John 
D. Shoop, first assistant superintendent, 
was elected by a vote of eleven to five, 
without discussion. The president of 
the board immediately *esigned, as did 
Dean Walter T. Sumner from the chair- 
manship of the school management com- 
mittee. 

Instantly teachers’ organizations, par- 
ents’ societies, the Chicago Woman’s 
Club, the Woman’s City Club, and many 
other women’s organizations lined up 
for action. A mass meeting called by 
them crowded the Auditorium with 4,000 
women and men on a Saturday morn- 
ing. Rousing and determined speeches 
were made by many representative citi- 
zens, among whom were Jane Addams, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Harriet E. Vittum, 
and Margaret Haley of the Teachers’ 
Federation. 


The mayor sent a letter expressing 
his deep regret at the action of the 
board, stating that he had already ac- 
cepted the resignations of four of his 
appointees which he had held in hand, 
and explaining that he had no power to 
remove either the other members of the 
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board or the new superintendent, add- 
ing that he would resign if he were in 
their positions. 

Great excitement was aroused in the 
meeting by the insistence of the mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, who had 
openly led the opposition to Mrs. Young, 
that he be heard in defence of his 
action. Against the storm of protest 
Jane Addams demanded fair play and 
free speech. Mr. Harding was then 
heard, and defended his right to object 
to the use of textbooks which were not 
“union made.” Prolonged hissing was 
the only response he received. 

With only two dissenting votes, 
which were roared out in masculine 
tones, the meeting adopted resolutions 
calling upon the mayor to accept the 
responsibility for the reinstatement of 
Mrs. Young to her place in the public 


| school system, demanding the immediate 


resignation of the superintendency by 
John D. Shoop and appointing a com- 
mittee to urge him to withdraw; assert- 
ing that two of the remaining members 
of the school board should add their 
resignations to those already accepted; 
and asking Governor Dunne to call a 
special session of the legislature to en- 
act a law making the membership in 
the school board an elective office and 
giving the voters the right to recall 
board members. 

At another mass meeting called.by a 
score or more of influential professional 
and business men, the hundreds pres- 
ent requested the mayor to publish the 
names of his nominees to the four va- 
cancies in the school board, “to the end 
that he may have the judgment of the 
city upon his choice, before the names 
are sent to the council for confirma- 
tion.” This request was not complied 
with. 

Meanwhile the four men, whom the 


“mayor is determined to oust, deny that 


he has the right to do so by accepting 
the resignations which he had called 
upon them to place in his hands when 
they received his appointment. They 
have retained counsel and will fight for 
their positions in the courts, probably 
by quo warranto proceedings challeng- 
ing the right of their successors to vote 
for the reinstatement of Mrs. Young. 
Mr. Shoop refuses to be a party to 
this litigation, and resumes his former 
position of first assistant superintend- 
ent. This vote at the first session of 
the newly constituted school board re- 
corded thirteen for Mrs. Young, seven 
not voting, and one absent. Adherents 
of the insurgents have endorsed their 
contentions at several public meetings. 

While Mrs. Young had accepted, be- 
fore her reinstatement, the position of 
educational editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, and had published her salutatory, 


_ she intimated her willingness to be re- 


instated- on condition that the board of 
education should be so reconstituted as 


adequately to support her administra- 
tion. Although the mayor exacted 
pledges from his new appointees to as- 
sure Mrs. Young’s re-election, yet the 
majority of the board is still so negative 
in its ability and so colorless in its atti- 
tude toward educational policies that at 
best Mrs. Young will find inadequate 
support for the continuance or develop- 
ment of her positive program. Never- 
theless, she promptly resumed her duties 
last week. 

The opposition to Mrs. Young seems 
to be personal rather than political. Her 
stout stand for the prerogative of the sup- 
erintendent to select text books and initi- 
ate the educational budget may have dis- 
appointed the hopes of some members of 
the board for commercial prestige in 
letting large contracts. Her cautiously 
planned instruction for parents and 


older scholars in sex hygiene, although 
authorized by a majority of the board, 
arouses stubborn antagonism, especially 
among the people in certain ecclesias- 
tical circles. 

The most fundamental issue raised by 
the whole controversy is whether the 
city administration should be recognized 
to have any control over the school 
board and its policies. To safeguard 
the non-political management of the 
schools, some are appealing to the legis- 
lature to make the office of school trus- 
tee elective, while others are content to 
leave it within the appointive power of 
the mayor in their hope to make the 
office of mayor and alderman non- 
partisan by securing their nominations 
by petition and their election by a bal- 
lot from which the party circle and col- 
umn shall be eliminated. 


AT THE PEORIA EXHIBITION 


Carn OF CHILD LIFE SHOWN BY WELFARE LEAGUE 


Peoria, IL., is the sort of city 
that is called “a wide awake town.” 
With a population of about 70,000 peo- 
ple it has prosperous factories, thriving 
commerce, a brilliantly lighted “great 
white way,” beautiful parks, a fair allot- 
ment of public buildings, a picturesque 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS ILLUSTRATED PARTS OF 
JANE ADDAMS’S BOOK, THE SPIRIT 
OF YOUTH 


expanse of the Illinois river bordering 
one side of the city, and many attract- 
ive residences scattered over the slopes 
up from the river front. 

Recently, however, some of its more 
thoughtful citizens waked up to the fact 
that in addition to these evidences of 
prosperity the town needed a social pro- 
gram. These people made up the Child 
Welfare League, and early last year 
they planned the child welfare exhibi- 
tion, which was held in Peoria’s big 
coliseum in November. 

The aim was not only to gain a hear- 
ing for community needs affecting child 
life, but also to educate citizens who 
would champion those needs. 

To this end the Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation was called in to undertake 
the organization and preparation of the 
exhibition. The department took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to test out 
various problems presented by the ex- 
hibit as an educational invention. 

The director, Mary B. Swain, work- 
ing in close co-operation with E. G 
Routzahn, associate director of the De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits. 
brought in outside sources of help, and 
pooled the experience of other communi- 
ties in which exhibits have been held 
Brief statements were prepared by na- 
tional organizations in the various fields 
summing up a program or a standard 
of efficiency for the average town. A 
carefully selected reading list following 
the outline of the exhibit, topic by topic 
brought the workers in contact with 
many sources of information. The 
public library obtained most of the 
books and pamphlets thus listed. 

It was the business of the committees 
on the other hand, to obtain informa- 
tion about local conditions—to show how 
Peoria measured up to the national 
standard. One committee through school 
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teachers and children, made a census of 
the crippled, deaf, partially blind and 
other groups of handicapped children, 
who were receiving no special care or 
training but needed special classes. 

The recreation committee took an af- 
ternoon at random and counted the chil- 
dren who were playing on the streets. 
Records of divorce cases; children with 
working certificates; infants’ deaths; 
contagious diseases; school population; 
delinquent .and dependent children in 
institutions; cases of neglect known to 
the charity organizations and to the 
courts; and many other sources of in- 
formation were examined critically. 

There was perhaps as much of value 
to the workers in learning that certain 
kinds of information could not be ob- 
tained as in the information that. was 
actually used. An active worker in a 
civic.club was amazed and disgusted by 
her experience in delving into boxes of 
dusty files for information about certain 
groups of children under county care 
only to find that no information had 
been recorded beyond the name and ad- 
dress of each child. 

Appreciation was also gained of the 
need for accurate public records. The 
efforts of the committees revealed that 
in Peoria, as in many American cities, 
public records of births, deaths from 
contagious diseases, physical and mental 
condition of school children had not 
been kept or were inadequate. The need 
for much more complete investigation 
was brought out with respect to housing 
conditions, child labor, prevention of 
child neglect and of juvenile delin- 
quency. What we need now is a social 
survey said not a few of the exhibitors. 

But there were many other educational 
values mapped out in the work of pre- 
paring the exhibits. High school girls, 
under the direction of their teachers, 
made outfits of clothing for children of 
four selected ages. They studied cost 
of materials and the relative merits of 
ready-made and home-made. clothing, 
explaining their conclusions to visitors. 
Girls from Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and from the high school planned 
the exhibits on food, and showing meals 
of nourishing food for a family of five 
in the right quantities for children at 
three different ages. 

The children in the grammar schools 
furnished doll houses as part of their 
school art work in home furnishing. 
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Twenty-five boys made box models of 
vacant lots and yards. Public and pa- 
rochial school children of the upper 
grades spent a morning at the exhibi- 
tion. Each group went to a section of 
the gallery where lantern slides were 
shown for a few minutes, followed by 
a five-minute talk on how to see the 
exhibition. They were told that wher- 
ever they found a red ribbon attached 
to a panel, they should give special at- 
tention to that exhibit. Looking for 
the red ribbon became an _ interesting 
game and served to draw the children 
past the booths and panels which had 
no meaning or value for them. 

This was but one method employed to 
get the largest possible efficiency out of 
the exhibition plan. This was worked 
out several months iniadvance and sub- 
mitted to leaders in social work for 
criticisms and suggested improvements. 


COST OF WEARING CLOTHES 


Clothes cost the A’s $297 a year; or | 
18 per-cént.of their $2,000 salary. 


While the B’s. spent $94; or 15.8 per 
cent on their $1200 salary. 


And the poor C’s, on $600 salary, 
spent $75 for all six of them— 
12 1-2 per cent. 
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Four main divisions were used in pre- 
senting the whole field of child wel- 
fare: infancy, childhood, youth and 
children with special needs. By using 
age groups, some of the problems ‘of 
special importance at different stages of 
the child’s development were empha- 
sized and by separating normal from 
exceptional-children the needs of both 
wefe given the distinctive considera- 
tion needed. 

The publicity work, handled by An- 
nie B. Murray, was schemed out in ad- 
vance as a part of the educational cam- 
paign for child welfare in Peoria. - It 
was only incidentally aimed at bringing 
people to the exhibition hall. Ten-min- 
ute talks were given widely. Including 
the ministers who preached sermons on 
child welfare 125 different persons spoke 
once or more times on the exhibition. 


Letter-writing was the method of 


reaching many of the neighboring 
towns. Influential persons were enlisted 
by the committees to assist in this work; 
one physician, for instance, wrote to 
800 physicians throughout the state. 
The personal element in these letters of 
invitation’ to out-of-town people met 
with a hearty response. 


Numerous devices and models were 


tried out as a means for making the ex-. 


hibit grip the imagination. Many of 
these were invented by Walter Storey 
who had charge of construction. To 
emphasize the fact that certain things 
are better in a garbage can than in a 
baby’s stomach, an endless belt was ar- 
ranged to go over two pulleys. On it 


were attached patent medicines, sooth- 


ing syrups and pacifiers. A garbage 
can was placed in front of the moving 
belt so that the articles seemingly 
dropped into it one by one. 

A photograph of-a dirty back yard 


’ was covered with a lid bearing the label 


“Look under the lid and see what the 
neighbors see.’ People like to “do 
things” at an exhibit and this gave them 
a chance. So did several puzzles which 


helped to fix in the minds of children. 


and of some grown-ups a reminder or a 
context. ‘ 

A popular model illustrated possible 
uses of school buildings for evening 
recreation. This was a large box with 
a small opening at one side through 
which the spectator saw a room with 
desks, tables and blackboards. 
ing the suggestion to pull the lever he 
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the same room with the desks 
pushed back and dolls representing chil- 
dren and grown people engaged in an 
entertaining social game. The effect 
was secured by a mirror which threw 
into view one room after the other. 
Features of the exhibition that were 
especially new and interesting were the 
sections on youth, and the play court. 
The former, devoted to the problems 
of ages from sixteen and twenty, formed 
a connecting link between the’ sections 
on childhood and parentage, thus mak- 
ing of the exhibition a complete cycle of 
life. The material was selected from 
Jane Addams’s Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets; in fact, the attempt was 
made to “exhibitize” portions of the 
book. That Miss Addams described very 
real conditions and desires was shown 
strikingly by photographs from real life. 
For example, photographs of Boy Scouts 


and Camp Fire Girls illustrated her 


statement that: “The love of excite- 
ment, the desire for adventure, is basic 
and is a protest against the dullness of 
life.” 

Beyond question the play. court was 
the most novel feature of the exhibition. 

The court was a large oval railed-in 
space in the center of the hall. It was 
divided into three sections by fences di- 
verging from a central floral decora- 
tion. Spectators viewed successively in 
the three sections a continuous. perfor- 
mance demonstrating wholesome and de- 
lightful kinds of play for children on 
different age groups. 

Following the plan worked out at the 
Knoxville Exhibit, a children’s’ health 
conference was held as a feature of the 
Peoria Child Welfare Exhibition. Ellen 
C. Babbitt, who with Julia C. Lathrop 
worked out the plan for Knoxville, at- 


A REVOLVING WHEEL AT THE PEORIA 
EXHIBIT DROPPED INTO THE GARBAGE 
CAN THE THINGS THAT SOME WOMEN 
PUT INTO THEIR BABIES’ STOMACHS. 


ranged and personally supervised the 
conference at Peoria. Its purpose was 


‘the physical examination of children, re- 


porting their condition and explaining 
to the parents the needs of the child. 


HE PROS AND CONS OF DRAMA AS A FACTOR IN 
SEX EDUCATION—BY GERTRUDE SEYMOUR 


“THE woRLD is beginning to 


read its Bible, and has just come to the 


words, ‘male and female created He 
them, ” was the verdict of one of the 
speakers at the last meeting of the So- 
ciety for Social and Moral Prophylaxis 
in New York anent the season's crop 
of sex plays. 

This interesting new fact of sex is 
being proclaimed from the housetops. 


_ Society has, like Chesterton’s adventurer, 


discovered Brighton. But just what is 
the effect upon society of this discoy- 
ery and this proclamation, it was the 
aim of the meeting to decide. Formal 
discussion proceeded under the subject, 


Drama as a Factor in Sex~ Education. 


Although not committing itself to any 


‘position in the matter, the meeting seem- 


ed conservative in attitude. “Drama,” 
as discussed at the meeting was a de- 
cidedly limited term, including only 
the half dozen or so of plays now or 


lately in New York, centering upon 


the subject of sex or the consequences 
of vice. One or two speakers glanced 
back over the history of the stage and 
conjured with the names of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Wycherley, or Shakspere 
(without inquiring what factors in the 
education of their time these play- 
wrights were), or recalled the original 
religious significance of Greek drama. 
But for practical and immediate pur- 
poses, several ~ contemporary ‘‘shows’” 
afforded a base of discussion. 

The Fight, The Lure; Bertha (or was 
she Nellie?), the Beautiful Cloak 
Model, and The Family Cupboard, were 
mentioned in more or less detail. 
Brieux’ Damaged Goods was held, of 
course, in a class by itself, not only 
because of its priority and its dram- 
atic workmanship, but because of the 
fine, frank treatment of the theme which 
made it not a Broadway sensation but a 
vital human document, with high moral 
lessons. 


The criticisms, when tabulated, show 
a decided majority ‘on the negative 
side, yet the mood of the society was 
by no means wholly negative. The 
audience responded appreciatively to 
wit and subtlety (some of it), politely 
to denunciation, but it gave its heartiest 
response to the addresses of Belle Lind- 
ner Israels and Hans von Kaltenborn, 
both of whom with definite, concrete 
facts from first-hand observation, reach- 
ed very different conclusions. Mrs. 
Israels believed that all these plays had, 
despite their crudity, some message for 
the girls and men on the street, “some 
significance for us here—else why are 
we spending an _ evening discussing 
them?” Mr. Von Kaltenborn’s obser- 
vation led him to believe that there is 
danger in every play. 

It may be well to take example from 
the chairman of the evening and omit 
formal introduction of each speaker, 
tracing instead the lines of criticism, 
positive and negative, as they concern- 
ed ethical content, dramatic technique, 
and effect upon the audience. 

The ethical content of these plays 
was said to fail educationally because, 
in the first place, the plays did not de- 
pict vice in its true colors. Vice is 
shown not as hideous, not as the 


“, . monster of such frightful mien 


As to be hated. needs but to be seen.” 
Instead, it is made common and there- 
fore commonplace—ugly, to be sure, but 
not dreadful. Prostitution has become 
mentionable as “the social evil.” 

And in the second place, these plays 
were said to take responsibility from 
the individual and place it on society. 
“Drama is working overtime to furnish 
excuses for. evil,’ with the result that 
we try to reckon not with sin but with 
heredity, with economic determinism, 
etc. And meantime the woman’s stand- 
ard is being lowered and the man’s not 
raised. 

‘As to dramatic technique, the plays 
were criticised for unequal characteri- 
zation and for adventitious solutions of 
their. problems. Where the girl is 
strongly portrayed the man is too often 
so exaggerated that it is impossible to 
accept him as representative. Thus 
dramatic balance is lost and the play 
remains unconvincing. 

Then, many plays present cheap so- 
lutions of the questions they raise. 
They do not work out the climax stead- 
ily, inevitably from characters and situ- 
ation. Perhaps this is the best they can 
do. Since neither nature nor society 
has as yet found the true solution for 
these questions, drama can hardly be 
expected to present it. But the con- 
ventional “happy ending” is as falla- 
cious, as unreal, in most modern ’situa- 
tions as the never-failing appearance in 
old romances of the hero, on a pran- 
cing steed at precisely the instant of the 
heroine’s dire need. 


Lack of variety in situation was noted, 
too. An economical. management 
“made over’ its plots, until having seen 
one we have seen essentially all. 

Negative criticism noted also the ef- 
fect of these plays on the audience. 
One speaker watching the audience dur- 
ing the performances had seen them not 
horrified, not even surprised at the 
scenes portrayed. Rather they were 
quite unmoved, discussed without em- 
barrassment the point at issue, or criti- 
cised the omission of some latest fea- 
ture. Another speaker had mingled 
with the audience as it left the theater 
and noted their comments. 

“Great stuff, hey?” remarked a big 
burly man. 

The tall shrewd man thought “the one 
down the street was better; it was more 
suggestive.” 

And a woman “with a naturally red 
nose and unnaturally red checks” opined 
that “the show was the biggest lemon 
she ever got for a quarter.” 

Contrast the Passing of the Third 
Floor Back, for instance, which left 
its stamp of kindliness and uplift on the 
faces of the departing throngs. 

Several times was the danger to chil- 
dren and young people attending these 
plays emphasized. Emotional stress and 
excitement are not suitable conditions 
for their receiving revelations in these 
matters—if patent medicine advertise- 
ments have left any revelations for plays 
to make. Lights, color, music, motion— 
all leave little room in youthful con- 
sciousness for a purely mental appeal. 
And it is a danger that only a skillful 
physician can adequately estimate that 
all these young people are often under 
so high a degree of sex stimulation. 
There is a sullying power at work. 

The most extreme statement of op- 
position came from William Winter, the 
veteran dramatic critic, who wrote re- 
gretting his inability to be present. In 
paragraphs that sounded like the table 
of contents of a medical textbook, Mr. 
Winter indicated his disapproval of the 
themes of so-called sex drama. He be- 
lieved that the drama was not the place 
for enlightenment upon such matters. 
If a decent reticence is to be aban- 
doned, let it not be in the name of art. 
Nothing but harm can come, he thought, 
from such means of “education.” 

But positive criticism found reasons 
for hope and encouragement at the 
very points thus assailed—content, tech- 
nique, effect. Mrs. Israels was partic- 
ularly optimistic. These plays she be- 
lieved, marked in their content a tran- 
sition stage. The type is not new; it 
has been for years upon the Yiddish 
stage as part of the portrayal of neigh- 
borhood life. And as the whole world 
has been groping toward some new ex- 
pression of its art, some new solution 
of its problems, so in this corner of the 
world a trew expression is being worked 
out. Encouraging is the emphasis in 


some of these plays-on the single stand- 
ard of morals, and the new accent on 
the man’s responsibility and on his 
share of the consequences of sin. 

In technique there is evidence also of 
transitiori. The best of these plays has 
not yet been written; as yet they hold 
up the mirror to but one phase of na- 
ture. 

And the audience—among the thous- 
ands who wait in line for a chance to see 
the most popular of these “shows,” very 
many are there from an honest curi- 
osity to “see what it’s all about.” Not 
all after-theater comment is flippant. 
Girls who had been urged to see one of 
these plays came away quiet and 
thoughtful saying, “It’s all true; we’ve 
got to be careful where we go.” 


And: 
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‘many parents who saw Damaged Goods 
came away impressed anew with the 
‘need of home-given “sex education” for 
their children. 

“Somebody is going to be helped,” 
concluded Mrs. Israels; “Even if these 
plays are crude, they are the beginning 
of a very big thing.” 

But perhaps this long report may 
close best with a definition given 
by Rabbi Harris of the immoral play. 
“An immoral play,” he said, “is one 
that treats an immoral situation with 
jocularity ; or that shows in and the life 
of sin idealized and made appealing to 
sympathy or desire; or that bungles in its 
technique. For the more delicate the 
problem the finer should be the hand 
to portray it.” 


MINERS ON THE RIO TINTO 


—BY KATHARINE COMAN 


Sur OF THE COPPER 


The strike in the copper mines 
of Spain offers an mteresting par- 
allel to the labor clash in the Ke- 
weenaw peninsula, described by 
Graham R. Taylor in The Survey 
of November 1, 1973. 


From time immemorial, copper has 
been mined in the foothills of the Sierra 
Morena at the point where the range 
approaches the western sea. Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians, Romans, Arabs 
and Spaniards in turn have procured 
the all-important metal from these rich 
deposits but with primitive tools and 
haphazard and wasteful methods. The 
systematic and scientific exploitation of 
the district began in 1873, when the 
mining rights were purchased by an 
English company, three thousand hec- 
tares, or 6,141,000 acres, for $18,500,- 
000. 

This region is counted one of the 
richest mining properties in the world. 
The proportion of virgin copper in the 
ore varies from 1.5 per cent to 5 and 
6 per cent, a higher percentage than 
even the Arizona mines can boast. The 
Spanish ores yield sulphur and iron 
pyrites in very profitable quantities. The 
money value of the output of 1911 was 
$8,875,000. The Rio Tinto Mining 
Company has the great advantage of 
direct shipment to England from the 
nearby port of Huelva and enjoys a 
practical monopoly of this great mar- 
ket. 

The province of Huelva is wholly 
dominated by the English company, for 
the surface lands as well as the mining 
rights are almost entirely in its posses- 
sion. It has built the railways. Not 
only the roads that directly serve the 
mines and transport the ore to the 
smelters, but those that connect Rio 
Tinto with Huelva and Seville are con- 
trolled by the same great capitalists. 
Telegraph and telephone lines also be- 


long to the company, so that the dis- 
trict may be as effectively isolated from 
the rest of Spain as a medieval princi- 
pality. ; 

The company makes adequate provis- 
ion for the needs of its dependent popu- 
lation. It maintains a special police 
force for the enforcement of order in 
the mining villages, builds houses, runs 
company stores that sell at cost, and a 
well-appointed bakery and abattoir in 
the interest of hygiene. Graded schools 
are supported in ten different centers, 
as well as evening schools for adults. 
Two hospitals, one at Rio Tinto and 
one at Huelva, take care not only of 
wounded men but of the sick in the 
miners’ families Lazaretos are pro- 
vided for contagious cases and phar- 
macies for the dispensing of medicines, 
all at the company’s charge. Sixteen 
physicians and nine nurses are constant- 
ly in its employ. The deduction of two 
pesetas or forty cents a month from the 
wages of the men on this account by 
no means covers the cost of this ex- 
cellent sanitary service. 

The wages paid to miners on the Rio 
Tinto and to.the men employed in the 
smelters and workshops and on the com- 
pany’s railways, compare favorably 
with the wages paid elsewhere in Spain 
for a corresponding class of labor. Boys 
earn from forty to fifty cents a day, 
laborers sixty cents, trammers seventy 
cents, drillers eighty, electricians $1.50, 
and foremen $2. 

These wages would be impossible in 
America, but here they cover the cost 
of living for a single man. A family 
can be supported only when _ several 
members are at work. The minimum 
wage set by. the company for unskilled 
men was ten reals or fifty cents a day. 
According to the published figures there 
has been a steady advance in wages 
since 1908, the general average mount- 
ing from 3.85 to 4.05 pesetas. 

The working day corresponds to that 
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Common Welfare 
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fixed by law for underground laborers 
—eight hours with allowance of time 
for changing shifts, ventilation of the 
galleries, etc., so that the actual work- 
ing time does not exceed seven hours. 
For surface laborers of all descriptions, 
the working day varies with the season, 
making a general average of nine hours 
with an allowance of two hours for 
meals and smokes. Employment for the 
15,000 men on the company’s lists is 
steady ; the daily wage may be multiplied 
by 300 to estimate the yearly earnings. 


A CCORDING to the Instituto de Re- 

formas Sociales, the body responsi- 
ble for the inspection of factories, mines 
and workshops, the Rio Tinto Mining 
Company has scrupulously observed all 
legal requirements,—the eight-hour day 
for miners, the sixteen-year age limit 
for boys, Sunday rest, the half-pay com- 
pensation for injured workmen, the 
specifications for safety devices, etc. Of 
its own free will, the company pensions 
men who have been more than thirty- 
five years in its employ. There are at 
present on the lists 448 men, and the 
annual expenditure on this account is 
$37,500. 

In fact the Rio Tinto mines are man- 
aged in accordance with the best Eng- 
lish standards. 

Under so benevolent a régime, a labor 
clash as threatening as that which has 
overshadowed the Michigan copper 
country seems quite unreasonable, and 
yet public opinion in Spain has been 
with the men. In the first week of 
April last, the eight men employed on 
the company’s dock at Huelva in un- 
loading copper pigs from the cars and 
loading them on to the steamers, asked 
for five cents a ton more pay. Since 
the rate per ton had been reduced from 
fifteen cents to ten and five cents dur- 
ing the preceding decade and the earn- 
ings had fallen to sixty cents a day, the 
men hoped for a favorable response. 
Receiving, however, a brusque refusal, 
they went on strike, and the other dock 
laborers struck in sympathy. 

The governor of the province under- 
took to adjust the difficulty. He in- 
duced the men to go back to work on 
the understanding that they would ac- 
cept the result of his good offices, but 
the director of the company refused to 
arbitrate, stating that no increase in 
pay could be granted. The governor 
then appealed to the Instituto de Re- 
formas Sociales, asking that a commis- 
sion be sent to Huelva to study the sit- 
uation and attempt to settle the dispute. 
The director again refused to arbi- 
trate, the strike of the dock laborers 
was resumed, discontent spread from 
one department to another, and by June 
15 a general strike was in progress. 

Fifteen thousand men and a depend- 
ent population of 60,000 souls were thus 
involved in a four-months’ strike, be- 
cause the management had refused even 
to take into consideration an advance- 


ment of one real per ton in the price 
paid for handling copper ingots. Money 
and provisions were sent in by trade 
unions and Socialist organizations from 
every industrial city in Spain, and when 
the company refused transportation to 
these supplies, the government threat- 
ened to intervene. 

The cost of the long struggle has not 
yet been estimated, but it has been heavy 
for all concerned. Many of the mines 
have been flooded and much mineral 
wasted. In a fire that broke out in one 
of the shafts, seven Englishmen lost 
their lives. Thousands of families were 
reduced to the point of starvation and 
gaunt men wandered about the streets 
of the hitherto prosperous villages. <A 
new spirit of hostility to the company, 
that was paying high dividends’ and yet 
refused to grant living wages to its 
workmen, was generated among the 
men. Every day brought fresh acces- 
sions to the ranks of the resistencia 
until today every miner in the district 
is a Socialist, fully convinced that all 
mining properties should be taken over 
by the state. Conciliation would have 
been far cheaper; but having said he 
would not arbitrate the differences be- 
tween himself and the men, the di- 
rector’s “stubborn ‘English pride’, to 
quote Spanish opinion, has stood in the 
way of settlement. 

The formulated demands of the men 
were 25 per cent advance in wages, an 
eight-hour day for all employes, the re- 
mission of the two pesetas charge for 
medical and dispensary service, and the 
abolition of the contract system of min- 
ing. The last requires explanation. 

Until recently, the blasters had work- 
ed in compaserias or gangs of six or 
nine men each, who work turn by turn 
in eight hour shifts, the company pay- 
ing seventy-five cents a ton for the ore 
loaded onto the cars and leaving the 
men to make their own arrangements 
as to the distribution of labor and prof- 
its. Under the new system, the same 
engagement is made with contractors 
who superintend each a gang of fifty 
or a hundred men and rely upon 
capataces or bosses to keep the men up 
to their best efficiency. The men make 
many complaints of the brutality and 
injustice of these underlings and assert 
that they are obliged to do more work 
for less pay. 

The company, on the other hand, 
realizes several important advantages in 
the contractor management. The out- 
put is greater under this comparatively 
skilled direction, and the number of ac- 
cidents less. The rate paid per ton, 
moreover, can be reduced to sixty-five 
cents a ton and still leave the con- 
tractor a fair return after wages have 
been paid and tools and explosives pro- 
vided. The director states that the 
companerias are frequently at logger- 

*The last annual dividend paid by the 
Rio Tinto Company was over 60 per cent. 


The market value of its shares, worth at 
par $25, is now $362.50. 


heads and bring their disputes to the 
management for settlement, but the men 
realize in this form of group labor the 
stimulus of co-operation for a common 
interest. 

By the middle of November, when the 
Rio Tinto strike had reached the pro- 
portions of a menace to the national 
peace, the government made such repre- 
sentations to the management as in- 
duced an offer of terms which the men 
could accept. 

These terms are as follows: 

(1) After January 1, 1914, the work- 
ing day to be eight and a half hours in 
all departments where it has hitherto 
been more; 

(2) The company undertakes to pro- 
vide work in other departments to the 
miners who object to working for the 
contractors, at the same rate of com- 
pensation ; 

(3) Boys will henceforth receive a 
minimum wage of thirty-five cents a 
day, the minimum wage of men will be 
sixty cents a day; 

_ (4) The question of the company 
physicians will be submitted to general 
vote; 

(5) The regulations regarding pen- 
sions will be published and placed in 
the hands of all employes; 

(6) When a workman desires to pre- 
sent any complaint before the superin- 
tendents or the director, he may name 
a representative for this purpose chosen 
from the employes of his department. 

The miners accepted these terms at 
once, and although their spectal de- 
mands were not met the dock laborers 
in Huelva went back to work as soon as 
they became convinced that the miners 
were Satisfied. 


HE Rio Tinto strike is one more ex- 
ample of the costly folly of refusing 
to arbitrate at the beginning of a labor 
dispute, when a conciliatory policy may 
obviate a long and wasteful struggle. It 
is another proof, if proof were needed, 
that the recognition of human brother- 
hood will do more to promote good 
feeling among employes than large ex- 
penditures in the way of welfare work. 
Conciliation was especially necessary in 
this case where owners and management 
were English and the working force 
Spanish. Spaniards place a high value 
on courtesy in all human relations, and 
they feel the brusque manners of the 
best-intentioned Englishman an affront. 
In its report on the Rio Tinto strike, 
the Instituto de Reformas Sociales pays 
high tribute to the benevolent régime of 
the English company, but points out as 
just grounds of discontent, the arbi- 
trary discipline which left the men at the 
mercy of the capataces and the lack of 
any feasible means of appeal to the su- 
perintendents or to the director, the 
tendency inevitable under a _ dividend- 
seeking management, to favor methods 
which increase the output at the expense 
of the laborers. 


WILLIAM B. DICKSON 


HAT are my views as to the 
twelve-hour day in the steel 
industry ? 


If the Steel Corporation is 
permitted by the courts to continue 
practically as at present organized, the 
conditions of employment established by 
it must ultimately prevail in the entire 
steel industry. My comments will there- 
fore deal mainly with that corporation. 
The committee of stockholders of the 
steel corporation appointed at the meet- 
ing of April 17, 1911, commented on 
this subject as follows: 


“We are of the opinion that a twelve- 
hour day of labor followed continuously 
by any group of men for any consider- 
able number of years means a decreas- 
ing of the efficiency and lessening of the 
vigor and virility of such men.” 


I heartily endorse this opinion, and 
-will further state that in my judgment 
a large proportion of the steel workers 
who, from early manhood, work twelve 
hours a day, are old men at forty. This 
is particularly true of those exposed to 
great changes of temperature. 

The Finance Committee, as a result 
of the stockholders’ committee report, 
appointed Percival Roberts and Presi- 
dent Farrell as a committee to consider 
what, if any arrangement, with a view 
to reducing the twelve-hour day in so 
far as it now exists among the em- 
ployes of the subsidiary companies, is 
reasonable, just, and practicable.” 

Although more than a year has 
elapsed, I am reliably informed that 
there has been no report from this com- 
mittee. 

The corporation is, of course, not re- 
sponsible for the existence of the 
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By William B. Dickson 


FORMER FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


twelve-hour day, 
from its subsidiary companies. The 
corporation officials, in considering a 
change to an eight-hour day which in 
the continuous processes is the only al- 
ternative, are confronted with a seri- 
ous problem which cannot be solved off 
hand merely by an edict of the Board 
of Directors. To effect such a change 
would, of course, require sufficient time 
to secure the necessary additional men. 
However, similar practical difficulties 
have been overcome in the manning of 
the enormously increased capacity dur- 
ing the past ten years, especially at such 
works as Gary, Lorain and in the Mon- 
ongahela valley. 

The plea has been made that in some 
cases the workmen do not desire a 
shorter work day. This same statement 
was made as an excuse for the seven- 
day week, but in both cases it has come 
from that migratory class of laborers 
whose sole aim is quickly to accumulate 
some money and return to Europe, and 
who, in order to do so, are willing to 
live and work under conditions which 
are physically, mentally and morally de- 
bilitating. 

It is not reasonable to permit this class 
to fix standards for American citizens. 


HE directing minds of the steel cor- 

poration have wisely shown them- 
selves, on other questions keenly suscep- 
tible to public opinion. In abolishing the 
seven-day week, establishing a pension 
fund, permitting employes to purchase 
stock on especially favorable terms, and 
in their magnificent campaign to ensure 
safety to all employes, they are deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. 


having inherited it 


=< 


I am hopeful that they will further 
commend their great corporation to the 
favor of the American people by prompt 
and voluntary action looking to the 
abolition of the twelve-hour day as rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. 


more specific question is: Can ‘the 
manufacturers afford an eight-hour 
day? 

I believe the advantages to be de- 
rived from more efficient, because less 
exhausted, workmen will, to a great ex- 
tent, offset whatever additional cost may 
be involved; but aside from this, I am 
of the opinion that the steel companies 
can today afford to change from a 
twelve-hour to an eight-hour day in all 
those processes which are necessarily 
continuous. In other departments a 
ten-hour day is practicable, and perhaps 
advisable. If, however, it should be 
found that costs were actually increased 
so that a fair return on the investment 
could not be secured at present selling 


prices, then part of the burden should . 


be shifted to the consumer by advanc- 
ing prices. 

This is, however, in my opinion, a re- 
mote contingency. 

Is not this the crux of the matter?’ 
The principal business of each genera- 
tion of men is, not to produce cheaply 
any article of merchandise, however im- 


‘portant to the well-being of society this 


may be, nor to insure large profits to 
any investor, however enterprising and 
deserving he may be, but to live normal 
human lives and to so maintain living 
conditions that succeeding generations 
may not be handicapped in keeping the 
same standards. 


CRACKING THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 
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PAPER MILLS of AMERICA 


B by Charles Sumner Bird 


PRESIDENT F. W. BIRD & SON 


By 
OR one hundred years\'or more 
the paper mills of this country 
have been operated twenty-four 
hours each day. 

These mills usually start at midnight 
Sunday and do not stop until midnight 
Saturday. They are running one hun- 
_ dred and forty-four hours each week. 
_ Those who are employed on the con- 
tinuously running machinery are called 
tour-workers, and they work one week 
' from seven A. M. to six P. M., sixty- 
six hours, and the next week from six 

P. M. to seven A. M., seventy-eight 
hours, with no time off for meals. 

That has been the custom in paper 
mills in this country until the past few 
years when many mills have adopted 
three shifts of eight hours, instead of 
two shifts of twelve hours. A law 
should be passed in every state that 
would require all continuous industries 
to operate on the three shift system. 

I have had practical experience in 
-paper-making. I worked for years in 
a paper mill when I was a boy, both on 
‘the thirteen-hour shift, and on the 
eleven-hour shift, nights and days. I 
‘know from practical experience what it 
means to work thirteen hours from six 
o’clock at night until seven o’clock the 
next morning one week, and from seven 
in the morning till six at night eleven 
hours, the next week, year in and year 
out. I know that this sort of work is 
intolerable and I speak with delibera- 
tion and with knowledge. It is intol- 
erable, not only because of the number 
of hours, which, under any condition of 
labor would be excessive, but also be- 
cause in many paper mills the condi- 
tions of work are severe and trying. 

I ask the carpenters, bricklayers, ma- 


chinists, and other industrial laborers to 
consider what such long hours of labor 
mean. How long would you work 
seventy-two hours a week? Compare 
the lot of these men with your own 
hours of labor, forty-eight to fifty-four 
hours each week. I want every man 
and woman who reads this to think what 
such long hours would mean to him or 
to her in their home life. What time 
can a man who works thirteen hours 
each night have with his family? What 
time can the same man have during the 
next week when he works eleven hours 
each day with no time off for meals? 


HAT such hours are intolerable no 

fair-minded person can deny. In 
many ways it is as dangerous to the 
welfare of the nation as’ was the slav- 
ery of the black race; the men employed 
for such long hours are taxed beyond 
their strength and the physical exhaus- 
tion, day after day, week after week, 
soon results in a lower standard of life. 
No time or energy is left for the de- 
velopment of the healthy home life es- 
sential to the welfare of the nation. 

To correct the evils of continuous em- 
ployment in Massachusetts, a bill was 
introduced in the last legislature by the 
Progressive Party of Massachusetts 
which provided that: 

“Persons employed as tour-workers in 
any paper mill, foundry, factory or in any 
manufacturing establishment or mechanical 
or other industrial establishment which is 
operating both day and night, either con- 
tinuously or intermittently, shall be limited 


to work forty-eight hours per week, and 
eight hours per day.” 


Tour-workers mean 


“All employes who tend or are employed 
for the purpose of tending machinery or 
appliances of any description which are 
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operated both day and night either contin- 
uously or intermittently.” 

This bill was defeated. One of the 
arguments used against it was that the 
extra expense of the three-tour system 
would drive the paper industry out of 
the state. Such an argument is unsound. 
I doubt very much whether the increased 
cost of labor due to a change from the 
two-tour to the three-tour system in a 
paper mill representing as it does, I 
think, approximately not over 2 per cent 
of the average value of the product, 
would be sufficient to drive any one out 
of the paper business. Furthermore, I 
doubt whether it is true that it costs 
even that amount, because I believe that 
mills that run on the eight-hour basis 
or three tours as compared to the 
twelve-hour or thirteen-hour basis, pro- 
duce more paper and better paper, due 
to the improved spirit among the men 
and due to the physical capacity of the 
men to do better work. 


T wouldn’t take much better spirit 
or much better physical capacity on 
the part of the men to produce enough 
better and enough more paper in any pa- 
per mill to make up the difference be- 
tween the labor cost of three-tour as 
against two-tour systems. Furthermore, 
if it is necessary for any mill in order 
to’ exist to employ men seventy-two 
hours a week year in and year out, then 
the ‘sooner that mill is removed from 
the state and the country the better for 
the men and women of the country. 
The public is becoming more alive each 
year to the economic waste of excessive 
hours of labor. It will demand legisla- 
tion to correct these evils for they can be 
remedied satisfactorily in no other way. 


IN THE CONTINUOUS INDUSTRIES 
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“Beauty 
Jo 
Ashes” 


CHAPTER 


DISCOVERY OUT 
AUONG: ERE ROAD 
from a WOMAN’S 
THRESHOLD 


of the NARRATIVE of 


The Clutch of the Thorns 
By Albion Fellows Bacon 


Y first visit to the poor haunted 
M me. The smell of those close 


rooms would come to me 

suddenly. At times the rec- 
ollection of their scarred gray walls al- 
most produced a momentary illusion of 
cracks and scars starting out upon my 
own walls, until I brushed my hand 
over my eyes and looked again. Just 
as the vanishing view of a stereopticon 
makes a composite picture with the suc- 
ceeding view, so the rooms of the poor 
seemed to blend with mine. 

And the burning eyes of the sick 
child danced upon the page when I tried 
to read. At night, lying awake, a recol- 
lection of the consumptive on his mis- 
erable bed in the damp room would 
bring an actual shiver of cold, and a 
sudden consciousness of a hard lump— 
that wasn’t there—under my shoulders. 

Then I remembered the rose bush that 
had reached a thorny branch out through 
the ragged fence, and caught my dress, 
detaining me when I would have passed 
on. And again the symbolism of it all 
came over me. These memories and 
visions of the poor—they were the 
clutch of the thorns. 

Social workers have all felt it. It 
holds them to their work, because the 
thorns curve backward, and one can- 
not pull away. 

There was no question about going 
back to visit the poor, and no thought 
of duty when I went again. I was ir- 
resistibly drawn by a desire to help. 

With some timidity I took my first 
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family to visit, insisting upon Miss 
Rein’s going with me to see that I made 
no mistake. 

“Give me an easy family to start 
with,” I begged, with a dread of doing 
an injury if they had problems I could 
not solve. Remembering how I had 
been undone by the tenements, Miss 
Rein gave me a higher class family, in 
a single house. 

The family consisted of an old Ger- 
man grandmother, her son, who had 
been ill a long time, and his mother- 
less boy of four. They lived across 
the town, in one of a forlorn, shabby 
row of houses that paint and repairs 
might have made homelike. 

Miss Rein took me to the back door 
(one gets surer entrance that way), and 
we found a neat little old woman at her 
washtub. With a cordial greeting she 
took us at once to the front room, 
where her son was ill. Thin, white, hol- 
low-eyed, unshaven, he looked ghastly 
enough. I should have been “stumped” 
for a conversational opening, but for 
the wonderful bedquilt with which he 
was covered. It was indeed a work of 
art, as I knew from my country ex- 
periences. My exclamation called its 
pleased author, and she showed me her 
embroidery and handmade lace. Since 
then I have always reminded nervous 
beginners in friendly visiting to look 
for bed-quilts and “tidies.” 

The little four-year-old, with sunny 
curls and serious eyes, made more con- 
versation. But, with a fear of hurting 
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some open wound, I let Miss Rein de 
most of the talking. 

The next visit was easy. “She needs 
just a friend to look after her a bit, 
for there is no one she can turn to in 
that neighborhood,” said Miss Rein. 
“The Charity Organization will see that 
all her needs are supplied, and you 
must never take anything you would not 
take to your own friends—only books, 
delicacies, flowers, and such things. 
Alms are forbidden to friendly visitors. 
It spoils the effect of the work.” 


The Little Things That Count 

Yet it seemed very little to do, just 
to carry a pot of flowers, a delicate 
lunch or even some toys for the child. 
We were good friends from the start, 
and they begged me to come often. It 
seemed to be a relief to her to tell her 
troubles—the damp cellar, the undrain- 
ed yard, the noisy, quarrelsome neigh- 
bors, whose garbage and flies vexed 
her housewifely spirit. 

She told me of her happier days, of 
her girlhood in a little German dorf, 
where her father was the wealthy man 
of the village. Then followed her mar- 
riage, the trip to America, illness, loss. 
“Und now dies is alles I got left,’ she 
said, brokenly. 

She talked of her church, the Evan- 
gelical. “My son can’t go no more, now, 
and he ask me to sing der hymns, but I 
can’t no more, mit der cough. I vish 
he could hear dem yet.” 

By a happy chance Ein’ Feste Burg 
and some old German ballads had stay- 
ed with me, and I sang them as to the 
children, at bedtime. The sick man 
looked at his mother and smiled wanly. 
She smiled back, though a tear was on 
her check. And the child on her knee 
looked wonderingly at them both. 
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“It makes one vergessen all der 
troubles, nicht wahr?” she said. Then 
they talked of the old days, again, and 
she took from a wooden chest the holi- 
day dress of her girlhood. She had 
never shown it to “dese vimmens.” 
But I “vas different, and cared.” “Yes, 
I do care,” I said heartily. _ 

When we had the first meeting of our 
Friendly Visitors’ Circle, and each mem- 
ber told her experiences, I realized how 
complex might be the problems with 
which we had to deal, and how much, 
besides alms, a poor family might need. 
And this became more and more ap- 
parent as I visited other families. 

It looked hard-hearted and impossible, 
at first, that we should visit the needy 
and seem to ignore their lack of money, 
even though we sent alms to them 
through the. charities. But we found 
that the poor suffer for other things, 
much more than for money. They need 
guidance, protection, care, advice; in 
fact, money is often their least need. 
“And if they once fasten their eyes up- 
on your pocket, they are so apt to never 
see any higher,” Miss Rein said. “To 
give material help is so often like giving 
a’ narcotic to help ease’ the pain, when 
what is needed is a tonic or a surgical 
operation.” 


Hit and Miss Human Standards 


At our meetings all cases were dis- 
cussed, and the fundamental principles 
of friendly visiting made clear. The 
old problem, how to re-establish the 
family in normal relations to society, 
was new to us. This process of re- 
establishing seemed to be something like 
the process of papering a room—the 
first step, scraping and disinfecting the 
walls, getting rid of old associations and 
bad habits; next, putting on the better 
life, matching the pattern of human 
groups and relations, as one matches 
the widths of paper. And if the paper 
be rotten, or the people lack sticking 
qualities, the job will not hold. 

This matching of the pattern is the 
particular part. A friendly visitor can 
do it when no one else can. She can 
reconcile teachers to children, and chil- 
dren to teachers; can win the sympathy 
or soothe the animosity of neighbors; 


_can secure the interest of employer in 


bread-winner, and inspire the bread- 
winner with ambition to give good and 
faithful service. 

Wherever their lives touch others, this 
matching must be done. And as, on the 
wall, the slipping of a width of paper 
makes the whole line of figures “hit- 
and-miss,”’ from door to ceiling, so the 
slipping of the human standards throws 
all the relationships out of harmony. 

Our visitors gave encouraging re- 
ports of how such readjustment had in 
many instances been effected. But there 
was one particular in which they gen- 
erally failed; that was in the case of 
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the landlord and tenant. This was a 
case that needed a surgeon, and they 
were more properly nurses. The rela- 
tionship between landlord and tenant 
went limping because the joint was out 
of socket. Nothing but resetting and a 
plaster cast—which means a law—could 
help things. Even then, there has been 
for years past such a lot of inflamma- 
tion about the joint that it delays the 
cure! So many tenants hate the name 
of landlord, and do so many ugly things, 
in resentment of what they feel are 
their wrongs. One bad landlord makes 
trouble for many good ones, and the 
good ones feel aggrieved, and so the 
trouble goes on. 

But we did not know then about hous- 
ing laws, or “teaching the tenant,” or 
Octavia Hill rent collectors. All we 
could do was, when we could, to get the 
tenants to move out of the houses that 
made them sick. 


The Individual’s Needs 


My experience upset my notions about 
classes, and made clear to me the neces- 
sity of dealing with individuals. 

I learned that one cannot uplift blocks 
of people at a time, with any kind of a 
derrick. Rather, we have to approach 
them as individuals, as Christ did, suit- 
ing our help to each one’s need; leaning 
over the pit, reaching down and pulling 
out one at a time. 

“You must put your arm around them, 
and let them lean on you, walking 
shoulder to shoulder, until they can walk 
alone,” Miss Rein would say, her face 
glowing. 

Ah, yes, one can give many valu- 
able and beautiful things without giv- 
ing money. One can give love, sympa- 
thy, hope, courage, enthusiasm, inspira- 
tion. 

“You can know 


never what your 


friendship has meant to me because you 
have so many friends, and I have no- 
body else,’ a poor old woman said to 
our president. We could well believe 
her, for our president was a great- 
souled, saintly woman whose friendship 
was a treasure to us all. 


Hope in the Children 


Sometimes our work seemed all a fail- 
ure, when we were trying to help build 
up a character out of bits of wreckage 
But not all friendly visiting is to rebuild 
wrecks. Much of it is to help those 
to regain their feet who have only slip- 
ped; much more is giving comfort and 
cheer to those who are too old and help- 
less to fight any longer. And then, there 
are the children, the new material, with 
which we can build from the beginning 
There is always hope of the children. 

Little by little we learned the many 
things that might be done to help a fam- 
ily. First, there was work to be found 
for the bread-winner. If there were de- 
fective members of the family who 
could not be properly cared for at home 
and were a drag upon the family, they 
were to be removed to the proper in- 
stitution. Then there was the health 
of the family to be established. 

We did not know then all the wonder 
ful things that our Dean Emerson (of 
Indiana University) is teaching in his 
social service clinic. No one of us real- 
ized, then, for instance, how many souls 
are choked by adenoids, or how a spiri- 
tual downfall may result from “fallen 
arches,” or injuries to the feet. But out 
of our mother-nurse experience we did 
our best. We untangle domestic knots 
helped the poor mothers plan and con- 
trive, taught sanitation when possible 
and gave instruction about baby food 
and nursing in general. The depths of 
ignorance in this regard were beyond 
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belief. One.girl told me seriously that 
her baby sister who died had been be- 
witched. “And she was that smart, she 
could eat sauerkraut and drink beer, and 
she was cutting eight teeth to oncet.” 
But they knew she was bewitched, she 
insisted, because after she died they 
opened her little pillow, and found the 
feathers all twisted into crosses and 
rings and such! 

Our problems, being chiefly those of 
American born people, were simpler 
than if we had been dealing with for- 
eigners or newly arrived immigrants, 
such as throng the northern part of 
Indiana. Evansville has comparatively 
few kinds of foreigners. We have a 
large German population, but the larger 
part of it is American born. It is the 
same with our large Jewish population. 
Both of these peoples furnish our 
thriftiest citizens, and though there were 
always some poor Germans, the Jewish 
people took good care of their poor. 
We have a good sized Negro popula- 
tion, also, but it is greatly to their 
credit that they look well after their own 
people, in sickness or want. We rarely 
had a Negro applicant for charity, so 
it happened that we did not realize un- 
til later how uniformly miserable and 
unsanitary were their dwellings. 


Two Persistent Problems 


Some of the Friendly Visitors liked 
to take hold of big families, for we felt 
we were doing more. We certainly had 
more “points of contact,’—my white 
dress showed that, when I got home 
from my visits. It showed the “per- 
sonal touch,” too. But white will 
“hoil,’ and its suggestive value is too 
great to discard. 

Two problems kept coming up in our 
meetings, drunken husbands and dirt. 


When a woman's pride made her refer 
to her husband as ‘sick,’ even while he 
was sleeping off a spree in the corner 
of that, very room, it was not wise to 
deny that he was suffering from liver 
trouble. He probably was. And we had 
to respect and conserve such pride, for 
it was the basis of the desired reés- 
tablishment. 

For similar reasons, we hesitated to 
speak of soap in some families, where a 
word would make a lather. Much less 
could one slip a bar of it into a bundle 
of magazines and leave it on the table. 
When one’s friendship is as fragile as 
a “shell” tumbler, to speak of washing 
will almost break it. In some cases we 


, longed for a visiting housekeeper, to 


But there 
where the strug- 


utter what nearly choked us. 
were more © cases 


gle for cleanliness was pathetic—nay,' 


it was heroic. Our visitors almost al- 
ways reported a lack of water in the 
dwellings of the poor. City water we 
never found, even though the mains 
were in the street in front of the houses. 
Cisterns were their only water supply, 


w 
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neither help nor interference. 
long since reached the place where every 
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and often these were dry | or full of 
trash. 
It was discouraging to solicit wash- 


ings for a poor woman who had no ~ 


other way to earn a living, and then 
have her lose them because she hadu't 
enough water to wash them white; be- 
cause, as she said, “We have to be 
sparin’ of the water, cuz so many fam- 
blies uses outen the cistern.” 

I asked one of the wornen where she 
got her water, for I saw no supply. 
“Why, I jest steals it, honey, wherever 
I kin,” she said: “but folks don’t like 
to Hove us take it, they has sech a hard 


time to git the cistern filled when IES: 


gone.” 

We who had the Ohio river on tap 
could, hardly take in the situation. Yet. 
we found—many families whose floors 
-were-scoured, their children scrubbed, 
and their clothing washed white, with, 
water carried from a distance. Some 
carried drinking water a block, others 
two blocks. 

In those cases ia the struggle with 
dirt and grime had been given up as 
hopeless, we sometimes found opportun- 
ity, during illness of the mother, to send 
in temporary help, who left the house 


shining, and showed the children how 


things ought to be. Sometimes there 
was a motherless family with a half- 
grown girl struggling pathetically to 
keep house. Then we could go right in 
ourselves, and teach cooking, sewing, 
cleaning, as well as conditions permitted. 


A “Little Mother” of a Big 
Family 


We had an extreme case that took the 
edge off of our desire to scrub, for a 
long time. It was an emergency case, a 
large family of little children, whose 
mother had lost her mind and wandered 
off down the railroad tracks that passed 
the door. When we saw the place, we 
were not surprised that she went crazy 
and left. We had been fully advised of 
conditions, and went equipped with a 
large bundle of assorted clothing and 
bedding, disinfectants, soap, scrubbing 
brushes and a strong colored woman to, 
apply them. 
| The father was off at work, and the 
little housekeeper, a girl of twelve, gave 
She had 


dish was gummed and every pan was 
gluey. These utensils sat about on the 
floor, on chairs and table, and the piti- 
ful, grimy little tribe watched with deep 
interest while we opened the bundles. . 
; First, they were invited out into the 
yard to a bonfire of the straw beds while 
the house was being fumigated. After 
it was scoured, more water was heated 
for the children’s bath, and the Negress 
scoured off layer after layer, to the 
skin! Their clothing went into the bon- 
fire, and the bundle “rehabilitated” the 
family, outwardly. New mattresses were 
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- bought, and new kitchen tins, and a hot 

meal set on the “restored” table. But 
not for us! We wanted only iced lem- 
onade for several days. 

The neighbors, who hung over the 
‘fence on both sides, with breathless in- 

| terest, promised to take turns helping 

the little mother, until the proper ar- 
_rangements could be made for the chil- 
dren, and we leit the scene with all 
of them waving until we were out of 
sight. 

Of course, this was an unusual case, 
but it served to give us a better under- 
standing of the conditions which made 
it so hard for the poor to be clean and 
to make a house homelike. 


iH The Struggle for Cleanliness 


_ In all of the homes where we taught 
' young housekeepers, we found ourselves 
' nonplussed, in spite of our experience, 

by the absence of every convenience. 
_ With a cracked stove that wouldn't 

draw, with a lard bucket or tomato can to 
cook in, with little to cook and less to 
season with, what could even a chef 


> 


' accomplish? With no-kitchen sink, no | 


_ water in the house, or even in the yard, 
and no place to throw dish-water and 
suds, except into the yard; with 
no closets, no shelves; with rough floors 
still gray. after continued ‘scouring ; 
_ plastering in loose patches shedding 
powder all about, and defaced woodwork 
whose cracks held vermin and dirt, and 
let in dust and soot; with musty, dark 
rooms, that had no window, or a small 
e one, and could not be decently sunned 
or ventilated; low floors that were al- 
ways damp, and cellars standing in seep 
_ water—how could even a domestic sci- 
, ence professor do anything with such a 
situation? It was too much for us. It 
was hopelessly out of reach of the poor 
tenants who had to live in those places. 
Lacking our experience, our standards, 
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BAD DRAINAGE, ONE- 


our stamina, our philosophy, the habitual 


-slum dweller let bad enough alone and 


new recruits, after a struggle, followed 
the line of least resistance. 

As to making these places homelike, 
it was a bitter joke. The best of them 
were cheerless and dismal; the worst of 
them were sties, where none of us would 
have housed a pet animal. ; 

Once in a while we had a case, above 
the average, whose outcome encouraged 
the whole circle. A girl of a better 
class was given into my care, having 
been brought in touch with Miss Rein 
through the truancy of her little brother. 
She was an attractive girl, with a sweet 
face framed in soft shining hair, and 
a pretty modest manner. Her father 
was a laboring man, who made good 
wages, but drank sometimes, and she 
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kept house for him and her little brother 
of ten. She was fifteen when I first 
visited her, and ambitious to be a good 
housekeeper, though sorely in need of 
lessons. The matter of her brother’s 
trouble at school was soon settled by a 
visit to his teacher. Luckily, she lived 
near enough for me to visit often, and 
for her to visit me. She came timidly, 
at first, to get bulbs or roses from my 
garden rows, or recipes for gingerbread, 
and rarely, for books. For five years I 
watched her blooming into womanhood, 
fearful at times of threatening infu- 
ences, of which we talked together plain- 
ly. It was a relief when she married 
a sensible working man, who took good 
care of her and looked after the brother. 


Home in a Coal Shed 


We had some cases where alleviation 
seemed all there was left to give. One 
of my old friends lived in a shed, at 
the rear of a neat cottage. It would 
have been a good coal shed; it made a 
poor home. It was neither ceiled nor 
stripped, and the icy wind blew in, 
sifting the snow on to her pillow. She, 
poor little old lady, was weak from ill- 
ness, largely due to exposure. Yet she 
kept the tiny room neat and spotless, and 
her stove shining. 

It was a long tale she told, gasping 
for breath with asthma. She had been 
wealthy once, but death, misfortune, 
loss, even robbery had left her noth- 
ing but her*stove, her clock, her rocking 
chair and her featherbed. The burden 
of her story was the horror of poverty 
to one who had been well born—‘“dose 
awful people—to haf to lif mit dem.” 
That was why she had chosen that shed, 
in preference to a tenement. It became 


‘harder, each visit, to tear away from 


her, for she nearly died of loneliness. 


BEHIND THE BILLBOARD FENCE IN THE UPPER PICTURE, RUBBISH HEAPS THAT COME TO 
THE WINDOWS OF THE ADJOINING BUILDING 
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Her husband and children were lying 
out in the cemetery, she said, and she 
had not visited their graves for years. 
She talked of it so often that one day 
[ drove her out there. She was ready 
for me, when I came, in her well-saved 
old fashioned black bonnet, and a black 
shawl pinned about her poor little bent 
shoulders. 


In the Cemetery 


As we drove out over the beautiful 


country road, to the quiet hill top, she. 


was all a-quiver with eagerness. She 
went at once to her graves, and threw 
herself full length on the sod, in a trans- 
port of grief that alarmed me, and began 
babbling to her loved ones. Finally 
raising herself to her feet, she stretched 
her arms to heaven, with tears raining 
over her wrinkled face, pouring out a 
torrent of unintelligible words. Then 
she grew quiet, and turned and caught 
my hands, covering them with kisses. 

“Oh, what a happiness to be here, 
the first time in zehn jahr.. Oh, dear 
friend, I thank you’—there was no 
checking her. We sat awhile on the 
sward, then I led her away, and drove 
back to town, leaving her, with a pang, 
at the door of the little shed. “She 
can’t live there this winter, or she’ll die 
with asthma,” said Miss Rein. “She’s 
too feeble to care for herself, and we 
must put her in some home.” So we 
planned, and she went to our Christian 
Home. It was a fresh grief to part 
from her big cooking stove, which she 
could not carry with her. But she kept 
her rocking chair, her featherbed and 
her clock, whose ticking was a voice 
of other days. “Come and see me,” she 
begged, at the home, and clung to me 
with caresses. 

Alms! To such as she! Nothing but 
sympathy and love could satisfy the 
hunger of her lonely old heart and that’s 
what the friendly visitors are for. 

“How many of the poor have seen 
better days,” we said, as our circle told 
their monthly experiences. 

So many interesting things happened, 
en our visits, that we were fain to tell 


to our friends, of our own world, when 
a polite inquiry gave an opportunity. It 
was curious to see the different ways 
in which people listened. Some gave 
audience with tears, and offers of as- 
sistance. Some were aghast. “Why, 
Mrs. Bacon,” said one, “I never dreamed 
that anyone lived like that in our town. 
But then,” 
thrown among that kind of people.” 
Some listened with a blank expres- 
sion, as if we were talking Chinese. We 
very soon knew when to stop, by a sud- 
den feeling as of having put the right 
shoe on the left foot. But we needed 
helpers, and longed to convince our 
friends of the great joy in this service. 
Over and above the results to the “pa- 
tient,” the effect upon our own life was 
worth the effort. A broadened outlook, 
deepened sympathy, the wholesome ef- 
fect even upon physical health that 
comes from forgetting one’s own ail- 
ments, was of great value. But of even 
greater value was the effect upon the 
spiritual health, that came from this 
good exercise. It was a radiant, deep- 


she added, “I was never — 


breathed feeling, a-tingle and a-glow— 


but how _can one describe it? It’s a 


_mighty good feeling, anyhow, and was 


just what I was looking for, when I 
wanted to do church work. And, in that 
connection, I wondered why Friendly 
Visiting wouldn’t solve the problem of 
the unemployed church member. But, 
on second thought, I realized that not 
all church members, even; have tact, and 
I felt it would be a sin to exploit the 
poor to save the souls of the well-to-do. 
They have Moses and the Prophets, as 
well as the gospels. And they have bath 
tubs! Let them learn the way to the 
hearts of the rich, who are lonely and 
in trouble, by practicing on each other. 


The Friendly Attitude 


Yet why should not every one be able 
to visit the poor, as neighbors, without 
doing more harm than good? It re- 
quires only earnestness, good sense, and 
politeness. If one behaves among them 
exactly as in the best drawing rooms, 
wears the same pleased look, exerts the 
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oa Be antics of sociologists 
and professors, not to say 
of clergymen, when they 
break into po'try are certain- 
ly amusing.” This remark of one of the 
jurors confirms our opinion that the by- 
product of every hymnal should be a 
joke-book. This is normal and whole- 
some and shows that we have outlived 
the period when it was wicked to sing 
hymns on week days. eA 
It was over a year ago that Professor 
Patten suggested that the columns of 
Tue Survey be thrown open to such so- 
Several invitations to con- 
tributors to send in their own verses, 
or favorite hymns that might be classed 
as social, brought a fruitful harvest. 
Dr. Eliot’s yard of the world’s best lit- 
erature was soon matched by a shelf of 
octavo hymnals which, taken together, 
are thumbed each Sunday by congrega- 
tions running far into the millions. 
The task of gathering, selecting and 
arranging proved so much greater than 
appears on the surface, that THE Sur- 
vey asked some of its friends to help. 
A temporary editor-of-hymns was ap- 
pointed, and given the backing of twelve 
eminent jurors, that no denominational 
favoritism might be shown. At the out- 


set the editor fancied that she need only 


stand with outstretched apron to receive 
the fruits as they fell and then set them 


forth in fair array. But the fruit fell 
so abundantly that selection became, like 
the farmer’s difficulty in sorting po- 
tatoes, “an awful strain on the jedg- 
ment.” 

There were not as many original 
hymns as one would be glad to have, 
but some of them are inspiring. Others 
we should have been glad to include, 
but place had to be given to the best of 
those already in use in the churches. 
Songs in plenty came, likewise, with a 
stirring note perhaps, although they 
could not be called hymns. Had space 
allowed, a song annex would have been 
valuable. 

The first object was to find hymns 
that could be sung by all people in all 
places, whether in churches, in halls, in 
schools, in the open; hymns, not only 
voicing our own joyous faith, but bind- 
ing us closer to our fellow singers. 

We tried to choose hymns which Jew 
and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic 
might sing with equal fervor. To this 
common store were added a few which 
voiced the special messages of each of 
many groups, so that no one need re- 
main mute at this festival of song. To 
keep within a hundred, we have drawn 
the line to include hymns of cheer, cour- 
age and inspiration, leaving to the 
church hymnals the other phases of re- 
ligious life. 


Though one of our most valued jurors 
withdrew because we included no hymns 
of atonement, sin and sacrifice, “which 
is to take away that which to me is 
the essential need of the age,”—we have 
persisted in holding to the sunny way. 
There is so much gloom without singing 
it! As another juror says, “Much of 
my severest provocation to unholy 
thoughts relates to the horrible theology 
of my hymn book—and its striking omis- 
sions.” 

Another says, “In selecting an elect 
remnant we have sought concreteness, 
vividness, the stirring appeal. Hymns 
express and reinforce the unifying power 
of great social enthusiasms; they should 
therefore be unblushingly lyrical.” An- 
other, “I won’t ask for the. Marseillaise 
or the International, though I have just 
come from a religious conference where 
both. of these were sung with stirring 
fervor at the end of a service of in- 
tercessory prayer. But I think that 
carefully and with discretion a very few 
more revolutionary ‘thrills’ might be 
introduced, and that they would edu- 
cate the mild church people and bring 
the collection within reach of the work- 
ing class groups.” 

These were the opinions 
jurors: 

“The amount of material of the sort 
desired is gratifying, but after all very 
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insufficient. We must await much more 
and better writing in this direction 
which will certainly be inspired partly 
by this publication.” 

“We need hymns expressive of the 
present operations of divine inspiration 
to help displace our ‘faith-once-deliv- 
ered-to-the-saints’ basis.” 

“The brotherhood ideas must be more 
world inclusive, a broadening and deep- 
ening of ideas much like the old-fash- 
joned missionary interests, blended with 
“Deace” ideas to give us some new in- 
ternational and inter-racial sympathies 
to be hymned.” 


The process of selection was cheer- 
fully complicated by the divergent view- 
points of our jurors. Indeed, we drew 
the jury in confident hope that the 
jurors would disagree. We were not 
disappointed. 

In their various capacities, our twelve 
jurors included three organists, two 
composers, three writers, the editor of 
one of the best recent hymn books, the 
director of music at Ford Hall, the 
former » musical director of Cooper 
Union, four clergymen, a choirmaster, 
five -college professors, the head of 
a music school settlement, several so- 
cial workers and settlement residents, 
and a college president. Their afhli- 
ations are as broad as their occu- 
pations are many: Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopalian, Ethical Culture, 
Jewish, Methodist, Presbyterian, Social- 
ist and Unitarian. 

The jury has had the assistance of a 
large band of volunteer workers, 
friends who have made suggestions, 
have searched hymnals, copied, com- 
pared, played, sung, posed as the dog, 
criticised, commended, denounced. The 
mere mention of social hymns has seem- 
ed to awaken helpful interest in every 
direction. The publishers, editors and 
writers of hymns have put their knowl- 
edge and their property at our disposal. 

Like most labors of love; this has 
been carried forward with enthusiasm 
by all who have had a hand in it. In 
spite of the multifold duties of our jur- 
ors, they set to work with a will. And 
so this preparation has been a chorus 
of love and service, with certain melo- 
dious dissonances, to be sure, and a good 
strong bass—as, for example, “I am 
much in earnest even if pigheadedly 
wrong.” 

Faithful and discriminating as were 
the services of the jury, their disagree- 
ment was almost unanimous! So the 
final selection had to be made by one 
alone, as the comfortable refuge of 
drawing lots seemed inexpedient. If a 
juror finds here included a hymn against 
which he wrote, “Words poor and scope 
narrow,” let him recall that his prede- 
cessor had marked it “one of the best.” 
And if he search vainly for one of 
which he said “Use this by all means,’”— 
it may be that those who came after 
said, “Commonplace; the thought that 


of a century ago.’ Of some two hun- 
dred hymns there were four which re- 
ceived eight votes apiece! 


These popular ones, it is interesting 


to note, are Kipling’s God of our 
fathers, known of old; Richard Watson 
Gilder’s God of the strong, God of the 
weak; Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Lord 
of all being throned afar, and William 
P. Merrill’s Not alone for mighty em- 
pire. 

So widely were the votes spread over 
the whole collection that it seems as if 
the hundred here presented must appeal 
to many groups. We hope that each 
group of singers may find something 
here that will gladden their hearts, and 
that they will not resent their neigh- 
bor’s preference for another,—provided 
he sing it at another time! 


The words once decided on, the fas- 


cinating task was begun of finding ade- 
quate musical setting. And then we 
learned that the eight-hour day is not 
long enough for praise and song. 

Our chief helper in this matter divides 
hymn-tunes roughly into these groups: 

1.—The old German and Scotch tunes, 
square cut, sometimes homely, always 
sturdy and with strong harmony. 

2.—The American and English early 
nineteenth century tunes, almost. al- 
ways commonplace and humdrum, now 
and then vigorous but frequently lax 
and sentimental. 

3.—The late nineteenth century Eng- 
lish school, sometimes very good, per- 
haps the best on the whole, though often 
sentimental and sugary. 

4.—Recent tunes, as a rule poor. Now 
and then some attempt at vigor but 
in that, case usually succeeds in imitat- 
ing a college song in type. One of 
Haydn’s hymn-tunes is worth all of 
them together. 

He then draws the somewhat discour- 
aging conclusion that “The ‘social’ 
hymns suffer from the difficulty that all 
the fine tunes are pre-empted by gen- 
uinely religious Christian and personal 
hymns, and they either have to ‘butt 
in’ and seize the old tunes, or use new 
and generally weaker ones.” 

We have tried both methods and 
tunes of all the groups. While it often 
jars in a strange church to hear new 
words sung to music that has some spe- 
cial association, we are all glad when 
called on to join in singing at a public 
meeting if the tune chosen be a familiar 
one. And so we have tried to use the 
fine old favorite tunes, whenever they 
could be happily married with the words. 
If one grows impatient that other verses 
are set to a tune that is “always sung to 
the old words,” let him glance through 
the hymn books of a score of denomina- 
tional publishers and he will find that 
the “old original words” are probably 
in no two books the same. 

Take, for instance, Samuel Longfel- 
low’s familiar lines beginning “O still 


in accents sweet and strong.” A cas- 
ual glance through the hymn-books 
shows it set to St. Ethelreda, St. Mark, 
St. Marguerite, Judson, St. Fulbert, 
Mount Calvary and Elvet. Perhaps the - 
reader’s familiar setting is. still another. 

We are apt to feel a certain pro- 
prietorship in the tunes, claiming them 
for our favorite hymns. But take 
“Hamburg” which everyone loves. Do 
you feel that it belongs to a certain 
hymn? The last crop of hymn books 
furnishes it with twenty-eight different 
sets of words. If we should look back 
through the decades and the centuries 
what endless volumes of praise and 
prayer have been chanted to its sweet 
tones since the sixth century! And who 
knows what bands of Christians made 
it theirs before St. Gregory inscribed 
it in his collection? 

When a tune has thus kept pace with 
Christian life, almost from its beginning, 
are we not justified in letting it voice 
the aspirations of our own time? It is 
in this spirit that we have ventured to 
bring together the finest “social” words 
and the noblest music. 

Great care has been taken to give 
words and music a sense of belonging. 
We have tried to avoid the incongruous 
error of the hymnal that putsto the stir- 
ring music of “Ten thousand times ten 
thousand,” the gentle words “He hides 
within the lily.’ We have tried, also, 
when a wide choice offers to prefer 
tunes that are easy to sing and simple 
to play, keeping in mind the anguish of 
one of our helpers over “five flats.” 

It is cheering to feel that all denomina- 
tions have given of their riches for our 
inspiration. To the Catholics we owe 
some of our finest music, and among 
other words, that stirring appeal of Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton, “O God of earth and 
altar,” which an experienced social 
worker pronounces “the best of all so- 
cial hymns.” To the Church of England 
we are indebted for countless beautiful 
melodies. The Socialists have supplied 
us with verses that set our pulses tingl- 
ing, and from various liberal churches 
come words of brotherhood and love. 
The richness of patriotic songs is most 
encouraging,—for but a few years ago 
we made a pitiful showing in that, re- 
spect. Scoffers need no longer cry, 
“What can you expect of a country 
whose national anthem begins‘O, say!” 

It is hoped that readers of THE SuR- 
vey will continue to send in hymns and 
make suggestions, fgr the collection here 
presented will Rate soon be enlarged 
and published, with all the music, in 
pamphlet form. Its larger service lies 
in bringing a first store of social verse 
ready to the hands of hymnal commit- 
tees and publishers. And as Dr. Patten 
and Miss Scudder suggested, it should 
serve as a stimulus to our hymn writers 
and social singers. Who knows what 
may flower from this seed! 
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ONE HUNDRED 
HYMNS OF 


BROTHERHOOD AND 
SOCIAL ASPIRATION 


I—Aspiration and Faith 


I 
Music by Constance Mills Herreshoff, 1913 


| GPLENDOR of the thoughts of God 


For the life of men, 
Visions of the saints and seers 
Burn for us again! 
From the night of ancient wrongs 
Wake our eyes to see 
Dawning in the skies the day - 
God shall bring to be. 


Lo, from out the heavy dark 
Strained and haggard eyes 

Turn toward that breaking dawn 
With their dumb surmise,— 

Women from their tragic shame, 
Weary men who bow 

To the burden of the world 
Cry Thy coming now! 


Shame of all our lust and greed, 
Shame of lives that lie 

Couched in ease while down their streets 
Pain and want go by,— 

In the twilight of our sins, 
These we suffer long, 

While our strength lies dull before 
Earth’s unrighted wrong. 


Splendor of the thoughts of God, 
Through the shadows rise, 
Burn the films of self and sin 
From our blinded eyes! 
Penitents, we come to learn 
What we ought to do; 
Give the vision—then, O God, 
Strength to make it true! 
W. Russett Bowig, 1913. 
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Music: Erfurt—Martin Luther, 1913 


‘To Thee, eternal soul, be praise, 
Who from of old to our own days, 
Through souls of saints and prophets, Lord, 
Hast sent Thy light, Thy love, Thy word. 


We thank Thee for each mighty one 
Through whom Thy living light hath 
shone; 
And for each humble soul and sweet 
That lights to heaven our wandering feet. 


We thank Thee for the love divine 
Made real in every saint of Thine; 

That boundless love itself that gives 
In service to each soul that lives. 


Eternal Soul, our souls keep pure 
That like Thy saints we may endure 
Forever through Thy servants, Lord, 
Send Thou Thy light, Thy love, Thy 
Word! 
RicHArp Watson GILDER. 
€ 
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Music: Creation—F. J. Haydn, 1798 


‘THE spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame, 

Their great original proclaim. 

Th’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s pow’r display, 

And publishes to ev’ry land 

The work of an almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 

What though no real voice nor sound 

Amid the radiant orbs be found; 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

Forever singing as they shine, ” 

“The hand that made us is divine.” 
JosEpH AppISON, 1712. 
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Music: Brownell—F. J. Haydn 


RIGHT ray whose 
beam, 
Unlocks the silent, frozen stream, 
Unfolds the verdant, leafy bower, 
And brings the yearning bud to flower: 
Thy ministry of light and cheer 
Comes to us from another sphere. 


welcome, vernal 


O ray of love whose genial art 
Unlocks the frigid, ice-bound heart, 
Unfolds our budding hope to flower 
And brings within the vernal hour: 
Some other life has touched our own, 
No longer moves our life alone. 


Upon our pathway, near or far 

Has beamed by night some guiding star; 
Dispelling darkness from our way 
Some human face has brought the day: 
As world in world attraction finds 

So heart to heart affection binds. 


Some higher life has stirred our own, 

Soft zephyrs from another zone; 

Some other heart has made to roll 

The tidal billows of the soul: 

Thy hand, O God! with thanks we see 

In all this angel ministry. < 
SAMUEL JUNE Barrows. 
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Music: Belmont—Arr. from W. Gardner, 
I8I2 


FROM Thee all skill and science flow, 
All pity, care and love, 

All calm and courage, faith and hope; 
O pour them from aboye! 


And part them, Lord, to each and all, 
As each and all shall need, 

To rise like incense, each to Thee, 
In noble thought and deed. 


And hasten, Lord, that perfect day 
When pain and death shall cease, 

And Thy just rule shall fill the earth 
With health, and light, and peace; . 


When ever blue the sky shall gleam, 
And ever green the sod, 

And man’s rude work deface no more 
The paradise of God. 


CuarLes KInGsLey, 1871. 
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Music: Rudolfstadi—Old German Melody, 
Arr. by C. L. Safford, 1909. 


TERNAL Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their 
way, 
Guide of the nations from the night pro- 
} found 
Into the glory of the perfect day, 
Rule in our hearts that we may ever be 
Guided and strengthened and upheld by 
Thee. 


We are of Thee, the children of Thy love, 
The brothers of Thy well-belovéd Son; 
Descend, O Holy Spirit, like a dove, 
Into our hearts, that we may be as one, 
As one with Thee, to whom we ever tend; 
As one with Him, our Brother and our 
Friend. : 


We would be one in hatred of all wrong, 
One in our love of all things sweet and 
‘Pani 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 
One with the grief that trembles into 
prayer; 
One in the power that makes Thy children 
free 
To follow truth, and thus to follow Thee. 


O clothe us with Thy heavenly armor, Lord, 
Thy trusty shield, Thy sword of love 
divine; 
Our inspiration be Thy constant word; 
We ask no victories that are not Thine. 
Give or withhold, let pain or pleasure be, 
Enough to know that we are serving Thee. 


Joun W. CHapwick, 1864. 
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From heart to heart the bright hope glows; 
7 The seekers of the Light are one. 
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Fill us with the light of day! A-men. 


1 3 AO joyful, we adore Thee, 
God of glory, Lord of love; 
Hearts unfold like flowers before Thee, 
Hail Thee as the sun above. 
Melt the clouds of sin and sadness; 
Drive the dark of doubt away; 
Giver of immortal gladness, 
Vill us with the light of day. 


2 All Thy works with joy surround Thee, 

Harth and heaven reflect Thy rays, 

Stars and angels sing around Thee, 
Center of unbroken praise : 

Field and forest, vale and mountain, 
Blossoming meadow, flashing sea, 

Chanting bird and flowing fountain, 
Call us to rejoice in Thee. 


From ‘ Poems of Henry van Dyke;” Copyright, 1911, by Charles Scribner's Sona, 
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Music: Hursley—Peter Ritter, 1792; Arr. 
by W. H. Monk, 1861. 


LOVE divine, whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits ‘to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leav’st us when we turn from Thee! 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer, by Thee are lit; 
Or dim or clear, Thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and centuries sit. 


And everywhere Thy Spirit walks 
With man as under Eden’s trees 

In gardens of the heart, and talks 
In all his varied languages. 


3 Thou art giving and forgiving, 

Hyver blessing, ever blest, 

Well-spring of the joy of living, 
Ocean-depth of happy rest! 

Thou the Father, Christ our Brother,— 
All who live in love are Thine: 

Teach us how to love each other, 
Lift us to the Joy Divine. 


4 Mortals join the mighty chorus, 
Which the morning stars began; 
Tather-love is reigning o’er us, 
Brother-love binds man to man. 
Ever singing march we onward, 
Victors in the widst of strife; 
Joyful music lifts us sunward 
In the triumph song of life. 
Henry van Dyke, 1908 


Nor bound, nor clime, nor creed Thou 
know’st; 
Wide as our need Thy favors fall; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, unseen, o’er the heads of all. 


JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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Music: Rockingham Old—E. Miller, 1790 


LIFE that maketh all things new,— 
The blooming earth, the thoughts of 
men! 

Our pilgrim feet, wet with Thy dew, 
In gladness hither turn again. 


From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 


Thy Kingdom, Lord, Thy Kingdom! 
All secretly it grows; 
In faithful hearts forever 
His seed the Sower sows. ‘ 
Yet e’re its consummation 
Must dawn a mighty doom; 
For judgment and salvation 
The Son of Man shall come. 


If now perchance in tumult 
His destined Sign appear,— 

The rising of the people— 
Dispel our coward fear! 

Let comforts that we cherish, 
Let old tradition die; 

Our wealth, our wisdom perish, 
So that He draw but nigh. 


In wrath and revolution 
The Sign may be displayed, 
But by Thy grace we'll greet it 
With spirits unafraid. 
The. awestruck heart presages 
An advent dread and sure, 
It hails the hope of ages, 
Its Master in the poor. 


Beyond our sad confusion, 
Our strife of speech and sword 
Our wars of class and nation 
We wait Thy certain Word. 
The meek and poor of spirit 
Who in Thy promise trust 
The Kingdom shall inherit, 
The blessing of the just. 
Vina D. ScuppeEr, 1913. 
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Music: Hummel—Heinrich C. Zeuner, 1832 


HY kingdom come—on bended knee 

The passing ages pray; ‘ 

And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


And lo! already on the hills 
The flags of dawn appear; 

Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, 
Proclaim the day is near: 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed, 

When justice shall be clothed with might, 
And every hurt be healed: 


When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad,— 
The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God. 
Freperick L. HosMeEr. 
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12 
Tallis Evening Hymn, 1565 


HOU mighty God, who didst of old 
The psalmist’s wondrous song inspire, 
Our hearts are glad that every age 
Is touched by Thine immortal fire. 


Music: 


/We bless Thee for the radiant bands 
Whose voices sound from every shore, 
Making a music clear and sweet 
That man shall love for evermore. 


How can we thank Thee, gracious God, 
For what no worth of ours has bought, 
The heritage of faith and hope, 
The wider vision, nobler thought? 


Our earth a deeper wonder shows, 
Our skies a mightier host reveal, 

The bells of God their changes ring 
_With fuller chords and grander peal. 


All things, O God, ‘Thou makest new! 
Fromage to age Thy plastic hand 
Unceasing molds to fairer forms 
The worlds that rose at Thy command. 


Ad. from JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


13 
Music: Louvan—W. C. Taylor, 1847 


[LORD of all being, thron’d afar, 

Thy glory flames from sun and star; 
Centre and soul of ev'ry sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


Sun of our life Thy quickening ray 
Sheds on our path the glow of day; 
Star of our hope, Thy softened light 
Cheers the long watches of the night. 


Our midnight is Thy smile withdrawn; 
Our noontide is Thy gracious dawn; 
Our rainbow arch, Thy mercy’s sign; 
All, save the clouds of sin, are Thine. 


Lord of all life, below, above, 

Whose light is truth, whose warmth is love, 
Before Thy ever-blazing throne 

We ask no lustre of our own. 


Grant us Thy truth to make us free, 

And kindling hearts that burn for Thee, 

Till all Thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame. 
OLIvER WENDELL HorMEs, 1848. 


Eas 


Mt. Holyoke—M. L. Wostenholm, 
1910 


Music: 


HERE’S a light upon the mountains 

and the day is at the spring, 

When our eves shall see the beauty and 
the glory of the King: 

Weary was our heart with waiting, and 
the night-watch seemed so long, 

But his triumph-day is breaking and we 
hail it with a song. 


In the fading of the starlight we may see 
the coming morn; 

And the lights of men are paling in the 
splendors of the dawn: 

For the eastern skies are glowing as with 
light of hidden fire, 

And the hearts of men are stirring with 
the throbs of deep desire. 


He is breaking down the barriers, He is 
casting up the way; 

He is calling for His angels to build up 
the gates of day: 

But His angels here are human, not the 

‘ shining hosts above; 

For the drum-beats of His army are the 
heart-beats of our love. 


Henry Burton, 1910. 


TOULON 10. 10. 10. 10. 


L. Bourgeois, Geneva Psalter, 1543 
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1 OD of the Nations, who from dawn of days 
Hast led Thy people in their widening ways, 
Through whose deep purpose stranger thousands stand 
Here in the borders of our promised land. 


2 Thine ancient might did break the Pharaoh’s boast, 
Thou wast the shield for Israel’s marching host, 


And, all the ages through, 


past crumbling throne 


And broken fetter, Thou hast brought Thine own. 


3 Thy hand has led across the hungry sea 
The eager peoples flocking to be free, 
And from the breeds of earth, Thy silent sway 
Fashions the Nation of the broadening day. 


4 Then, for Thy grace to grow in brotherhood 
For hearts aflame to serve Thy destined good, 
For faith, and will to win what faith shall see, 
God of Thy people, hear us cry to Thee! 


W. Russell Bowie, 1913 


16 


Battle Hymn of the Republic. 


Music: 


FROM age to age they gather, all the 
brave of heart and strong; 
In the strife of truth with error, of the 
right against the wrong; 
I can see their gleaming banner, I can hear 
their triumph song; 
The truth is marching on! 


” 2 


“In this sign we conquer;” ’tis the symbol 
of our faith, 
Made holy by the might of love triumphant 
over death; 
“He finds his life who loseth it,” for ever- 
more it saith: 
The right is marching on! 


The earth is circling onward out of shadow 
into light; 
The stars keep watch above our way, how- 
ever dark the night; 
For every martyr’s stripe there glows a bar 
of morning bright, 
And love is marching on! 


Lead on, O cross of martyr faith, with thee 
is victory; 

Shine forth, O stars and reddening dawn, 
the full day yet shall be; 

On earth His kingdom cometh, and with joy 
our eyes shall see; 

Our God is marching on. 
Freperick L. Hosmer, 1891. 
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1 OW let us all arise and sing 
The coming kingdom of our King, 


The time when all shall brothers be, 


Kach loving each, 
How long, 


all loving Thee. 
O Lord,—O Lord, how long 


Shall these Thy weak ones suffer wrong? 


2 O, when shall dawn the glorious day 
For which we hope and work and pray? 
Dear Father, 
To cleanse our lives from greed and guilt; 


use what means Thou wilt 


Help us to put away our sin 


\ 


18 


Music: Victory—Palestrina, 1514-1594 


FORGIVE, O Lord, our severing ways, 
The rival altars that we raise, 
The wrangling tongues that mar Thy praise. 


Thy grace impart! In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee, 
Thy church our broad humanity. 


White flowers of love its walls shall climb 
Soft bells of peace shall ring its chime 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


And learn to bring Thy kingdom in. 


Emily Green Balch, 1913, 


19 
St. Anne—William Croft, 1708 


ONE holy Church of God appears 

Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


Music: 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One unseen presence she adores, 
With silence or with psalm. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up; 

The pure in heart, her baptized ones; 
Love, her communion-cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page; 

And feet on mercy’s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


O living Church, thine errand speed, 
Fulfil Thy task sublime ; 
With bread of life earth’s hunger feed, 
Redeem the evil time! 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 1860. 


ZO) 


Music: Ellacombe—German c. 


BEHOLD a Sower! from afar 
He goeth forth with might; 

The rolling years his furrows are, 
His seed the growing light; 

For all the just his word is sown, 
It springeth up, alway; 

The tender blade is hope’s young dawn, 
The harvest, love’s new day. 


O Lord of life, to Thee we lift 
Our hearts in praise for those, 


1829 


~Thy prophets, who have shown Thy gift 


Of grace that ever grows, 

Of truth that spreads from shore to shore, 
Of wisdom’s widening ray, 

Of light that shineth more and more 
Unto Thy perfect day. 


Shine forth, O light, that we may see, 
With hearts all unafraid, 
The meaning and the mystery 
Of things that Thou hast made: 
Shine forth, and lef the darkling past 
Beneath Thy beam grow bright; 
Shine forth, and touch the future vast 
With Thine untroubled light. 


Light up Thy Word; the fettered page 
From killing bondage free; 

Light up our way; lead forth this age 
In love’s large liberty! 

O Light of light! within us dwell, 
Through us Thy radiance pour, 

That word and life Thy truths may tell, 
And praise Thee ever more. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 1897. 


AN | 
Music: St. Agnes—John B. Dykes, 1866 


O GOD, we pray Thee for Thy church, 
As prostrate now she lies 
Blind to the bitter woes of men, 
And heedless of their cries. 


We see her helpless in the bonds 
Of liturgy and creed; 

We see her daily bought and sold 
By worldly pride and greed. 


Before her jeweled altars kneel 
The princes of the land, 

While far without her rusted gates, 
The nameless millions stand. 


Her cloistered courts re-echo strains 
Of ancient praise and prayer; 

But catch no vagrant whisper of 
Man’s yearning and despair. 


O God, redeem Thy faithless church, 
Purge her of shame and sin; 

Bid her to fling her portals wide, 
That all may enter in. 


Bid her to hear the world’s wild cry 
For justice among men. 

Bid her to see the blood and tears 
Which stain the earth again. 


Teach her to speak Thine ancient word, 
To do Thy perfect will, 

Till all mankind unfettered ‘stands 
And free of every ill. 


Joun Haynes Hoimes, 1910. 
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Die 
Music: Beotitudo—J. B. Dykes, 1875 


O GOD of gifts exceeding rare 
_To brothers here below, 
Accept our grateful, anxious prayer 
' And make our talents grow. 
Oh, take away the unused gift, 
The power allowed to drift; 
Show us that small things from above 
Gain strength to heal through love. 


The truths, O Lord, Thou late hast taught 
Have made us clearly see 

That when we serve Thee as we ought, 
Then only are we free. 

Grant that Thy plan of majesty 
May let us work with Thee 

To change the water into wine, 
Make humblest things divine. 


Preserve us gentle in our strength, 
And patient with the slow, 
Till we deserve such praise at length 
As only Thou shalt know. 
O, God of gifts exceeding rare, 
Grant that we here below 
May live the answer to our prayer 
For talents that shall grow. _ 
MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER, 1913. 


COPYRIGHT, 1914, 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


23 
Music: Sanctuary—J. B. Dykes, 1871 


HAIL the glorious Golden City, 
Pictured by the seers of old! 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous tales of it are told: 
Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall; 
Wrong is banished from its borders, 
Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


We are builders of that city; 
All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts; 
All our lives are building stones: » 
Whether humble or exalted, 
All are called to task divine; 
All must aid alike to carry 
Forward one sublime design. 


And the work that we have builded, 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
And in error and in anguish, 
Will not perish with our years: 
It will last and shine transfigured - 
In the final reign of Right 
It will merge into the splendors 
Of the City of the Light. 
Fetix ApLEr, 1909. 


2 4 


Music: Rivaulx—J, B. Dykes, 1875 


KINGDOM of God; the day how blest 

When to Thy fold as to their home 
From north and south, from east and west, 

Thine own of every name shall come! 


Day of the Lord; Thine hour draws nigh, 
We see the radiant dawn afar; 

The light of truth illumes the sky, 
Resplendent as the morning star. 


Not ours the moon, but ours the dawn, 

The prelude to the full-orbed day; 
And ours to bid the clouds be gone, 

And give the light unhindered way. 


All glory, gracious God, to Thee! 
We lift our eyes unto the hills, 
And lo! the blessed prophecy, 
By Thy strong.arm, its course fulfils. 
Sera Curtis BEacH, 1907. 
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1 YE who dare go forth with God, 
Behold the flag unfurled; 
And hear His trumpet’s challenge ring 
Across the answering world: 
For His ereat war with sin and shame, 
Though coward hearts refuse— 
Go draw the sword that in His name 
You shall find strength to use. 


2 The citadels He bids you storm 

Are walled with ancient wrong; 

The foes He bids you shock against 
Are insolent and strong; 

Where fleshly Insts and greed for gain 
Make dens for souls to die;— 

For rescue from that poisoned pain 
The bitter voices ery: 


3 The bitter voice goes up to God 

From the dark house of shame; 

*Mid iron wheels of driving toil, 
And from the men they maim; 

From every stricken child who lies 
Tn some foul room and drear; 

From those who walk with sodden eyes, 
To whom no hopes come near. 


4 Where sordidness and pain and sin 

Cry for the avenging sword; 

Where selfish ease and indolence 
Call for the blazing word; 

There God’s clear trumpet summons those 
Who dare to face the wrong, 

And launch against His spirit’s foes 
The strength which He makes strong. 

F W. Russell Bowie, 1913 


We 


Music: Hampstead—William Smallwood 


W HERE cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and 
clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man. 


In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadow’d thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of Thy tears. 


From tender childhood helplessness, 
From woman’s grief, man’s burden’d 
toil, 
From famish’d souls, from sorrow’s stress, 
Thy heart has never known recoil. 


The cup of water giv’n for Thee 

Still holds the freshness of Thy grace; 
Yet long these multitudes to see 

The sweet compassion of Thy face. 


O Master, from the mountain side, 
Make haste to heal these hearts of pain; 
Among these restless throngs abide, 
O tread the city’s streets again; 


Till sons of men shall learn Thy love, 
And follow where Thy feet have trod; 
Till glorious from Thy heaven above, 
Shall come the City of our God. 
Frank Mason Nort, 1905. 
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27 
Music: Chester—Oratory Hymns, 1868 


BEHOLD us, Lord, a little space 
From daily tasks set free, ' 
And met within Thy holy place 
To rest awhile with Thee. 


Around us rolls the ceaseless tide 
Of business, toil, and care; 

And scarcely can we turn aside 
For one brief hour of prayer. 


Yet these are not the only walls 
Wherein Thou mayest be sought; 
On homeliest work Thy blessing falls, 

In truth and patience wrought. 


Thine are the loom, the forge, the mart, 
The wealth of land and sea, 

The worlds of science and of art 
Revealed and ruled by Thee. 


Then let us prove our heavenly birth, 
In all we do and know; 

And claim the kingdom of the earth 
For Thee and not Thy foe. 


Work shall be prayer, if all be wrought 
As Thou wouldst have it done, 

And prayer, by Thee inspired and taught, 
Itself with work be one. 


JoHn ELLErRTON, 1870. 


28 


Music: Hamburg—Arr. by L: Mason, 1824 


O SOMETIMES gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the eternal 
Right; 

And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man. 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine. 


Through the harsh noises of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
probe clouds of doubt, and creeds of 
ear, 
A light is breaking calm and clear. 


Henceforth my soul shall sigh no more 
For olden time and holier shore; 

God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere. 


JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


29 
Music: Tallis’ Ordinal—T. Tallis, 1565 


THE ploughing of the Lord is deep, 
On ocean or on land; 
His furrows cross the mountain-steep, 
They cross the sea-washed sand. 


Wise men and prophets know not how, 
But work their Master’s will; 

The kings and nations drag the plough 
His purpose to fulfil. 


They work his will because they must, 
On hillside or on plain, 

Till clods are broken into dust, 
And ready for the grain. 


Where prophets lone the deserts trod, 
Where monarchs dragged the plough, 

Behold the seed-time of his Word, 
The Sower comes to sow! 


Epwarp Everett HALE. 


30 
Music: Benediction—E. J. Hopkins, 1867 


© THOU great Friend to all the sons of 
men, 
Who once didst come in humblest guis 
below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call Thy brethren forth from want 
and woe :— 


We look to Thee; Thy Spirit gives the light 
Which guides the nations groping on 
their way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. ~ 


Yes! Thou art still the Life; Thou art the 
Way the holiest know; 
Light, Life, and Way, of heav’n! 
And they who dearest hope and deepest 


pray, 
Toil by the Light, Life, Way, which Thou 
hast giv’n. 
THEODORE Parker, 1846 alt. 


3 I 
Music: Vesper Hymn—D. S. Bortniansky, 
1751-1825) 


FATHER, hear the prayer we offer! 
Not for ease that prayer shall be, 
But for strength, that we may ever 
Live our lives courageously. 


Not forever in green pastures 
Do we ask our way to be; 

But the steep and rugged pathway 
May we tread rejoicingly. - 


Not forever by still waters 
Would we idly quiet stay, 

But would smite the living fountains 
From the rocks along our way. 


Be our strength in hours of weakness, 
In our wanderings be our guide; 

Through endeavor, failure, danger, 
Father, be Thou at our side! 


Love M. Witts, alt. 


32 


Music: Beatitudo—John B. Dykes, 1875 


DEAR Lord, who dwellest with us now 
In sad humanity, 
Give us beneath the cross to bow 
Which men have laid on Thee. 


When hunger calls to us for bread 
With childhood’s piteous plea, 

Make us to know what Thou hast said 
Of those who give to Thee. 


When stranger knocketh at our door 
For cheer and sympathy, 

Our hearts would warmest greetings pour, 
That we may welcome Thee. 


When sick and sore-distressed appeal 
In man’s infirmity, 

We'd haste the broken heart to heal 
That we may comfort Thee. 


When captive lives in mortal pains 
Are clamoring to be free, 

We'd strike away the heavy chains 
That we may succor Thee. 


And when at last all men become 
Sons of one family, 

Still in their midst will be Thy home, 
And there we'll dwell with Thee. 


WitirAm M. CRANE., 1913. 
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Music: Tallis’ Canon—Thomas Tallis, 1565 


WE move in faith to unseen goals, 
We strive in patience through the 
night ; 
Which weighs upon our doubtful souls, 
To some great realm of love and light. 


The task is heavy, stern the way, 

And hope is faint, and sight is weak; 
And oft the light of that great day 

Is lost to us, howe’er we seek. 


For still the ignorance that kills, 
And still the hatreds that divide, 

And still the strife of warring wills, 
Subdue our strength, and check our pride. 


But, even as we fail, our aim 
Grows larger from our high attempt; 
And while we suffer love’s large blame, 
And reason’s most august contempt, 


We grow in greatness of design, 
In higher.powers of patient toil, 
In hopes that seize the secret sign 
_ Of far-off joys which nought may foil. 


Matcotm QUINN. 


on 


Music: Federal Street—H. K. Oliver, 1832 


HE past is dark with sin and shame, 
The future dim with doubt and fear; 
But, Father, yet we praise Thy name, 
Whose guardian love is always near. 


For man has striven, ages long, 
With faltering steps, to come to Thee; 
And, in-each purpose high and strong, 
The influence of Thy grace could see. 


He could not breathe an earnest prayer, 
But Thou was’t kinder than he dreamed, 

As age by age brought hopes more fair, 
And nearer still Thy kingdom seemed. 


But never rose within his breast 
A trust so calm and deep as now: 
Shall not the weary find a rest? 
Father, Preserver, answer Thou! 


’Tis dark around, ’tis dark above, 
But through the shadow streams the sun: 
We cannot doubt Thy certain love; | 
And Man’s true aim shall yet be won! 


Tuomas WENTWoRTH HIccINsoN, 
1822-1911. 


a5 


Music: St. Magnus—Jeremiah Clark, 1700 


WHEN courage fails, and faith burns 
low, 
And men are timid grown, 
Hold fast thy loyalty and know 
That Truth still moveth on. 


For unseen messengers she hath 
To work her will and ways, 

And even human scorn and wrath 
God turneth to her praise. 


The race is not unto the swift, 
The battle to the strong, 

When dawn her judgment-days that sift 
The claims of right and wrong. 


And more than thou can’st do for Truth 
Can she on thee confer, 

If thou, O heart, but give thy youth 
And manhood unto her. 


Who follow her, though men deride, 
In her strength shall be strong; 

Shall see their shame become their pride, 
And share her triumph-song! 


FrepertcK L. Hosmer. 
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II—Liberty and Justice 


iS 36 
Music: Alford—J. B. Dykes, 1875 


NOT _in dumb resignation 
We lift our hands on high; 

Not like the nerveless fatalist 

Content to trust and die. 
Our faith springs like the eagle 

Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee 

O Lord, Thy will be done! 


When tyrant feet are trampling 
Upon the common weal, 

Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe 
Beneath the iron heel. 

In Thy name we assert our right 

_ By sword or tongue or pen, 

And oft a people’s wrath may flash 
Thy message unto men. 


Thy will! It strengthens weakness, 
It bids the strong be just; 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg, 
No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man 
Beneath Thy liberal sun 
O Lord be there Thine arm made bare, 
Thy righteous will be done! 


Joun Hay, 1891. V. 2,1. 7, alt. 


37 


Music: Rockingham New—L. Mason, 1830 


S PIRIT of God, in thunder speak 
To rouse us from our sluggish joy; 
Our soft content accurséd make, 
Our peace with sharpest pain alloy. 


Bid us go forth where doubt hath wrung 
Man’s hope from out his aching breast; 

Where all is dark, and for his feet 
Far-wandering, there is no rest. 


Wherever right her flag unfurls, 
And justice shows a better way, 
Where truth and freedom spurn the night, 
And hail the burnished spears of day,— 


There be our place! O there be heard 
Thy voice a clarion ringing clear,— 

To rouse the sleepers, wake the dead, 
And stay the faint with hope and cheer. 


Ad. from JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Music: Arr. from the Kyrie in the Twelfth 
Mass. Attr. to Mozart. 


© REATION’S Lord, we give Thee thanks 
That this Thy world is incomplete; 
That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet; 


That Thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still_— 

As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will. 


Beyond the present sin and shame, 
Wrong’s bitter, cruel, scorching blight, 

We see the beckoning vision flame, 
The blessed Kingdom of the Right. 


What though the Kingdom long delay, 

And still with haughty foes must cope? 
It gives us that for which to pray, 

A field for toil and faith and hope. 


Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar— 
The will to win it makes us free. 


Wriiitiram pEW tr Hype. 


3 


Music: The People’s Advent—H. R. H. A, 


"TIS coming up the steep of time, 
And this old world is growing 
brighter; 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 
Yet high hopes make the heart throb 
lighter. 
Our dust may slumber underground 
When it awakes the world in wonder; 
But we have felt it gath’ring round— 
Have heard its voice of distant 
thunder! 


’Tis coming now, that glorious time, 
Foretold by seers and sung in story, 
For which, when thinking was a crime , 
Souls Icap’d to heav’n from scaffolds gory. 
They pass’d. But lo! the work they wrought, 
Now crownéd hopes of ages blossom! 

The lightning of their living thought 
Is flashing through us, brain and bosom. 


Creeds, empires, systems, rot with age, 
But the great people’s ever youthful 
And it shall write the future’s page 
To our humanity more truthful; 
There’s a divinity within 
That makes men great if they but will it, 
God works with all who dare to win, 
And the time cometh to reveal it. 


Fraternity! Love’s other name! 

Dear heav’n-connected link of being; 
Then shall we grasp thy golden dream, 

As souls, full-statur’d, grow far-seeing. 
Thou shalt unfold our better part, 

And in our life-cup yield more honey; 
Light up with joy the poor man’s heart, 

And love’s own world with smiles more 

sunny ! 
GERALD Massey. 


40 
Music: Knightsbridge—J. B. Powell, 1885 


NCE to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Off’ring each the bloom or blight, 
And the choice goes by forever 
Twixt that darkness and that light. 


Then to side with truth is noble, 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit. 
And ’tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the coward stands aside 
Till the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they had denied. 


By the light of burning martyrs 
Jesus’ bleeding feet I track, 
Toiling up new Calvaries ever 
With the cross that turns not back; 
New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 
And upon the throne be wrong,— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own. 


James Russet LoweEtt, 1845, arr. 


41 
Music: Dundee—Scottish Psalter, 1564 


RISE, God! judge Thou the earth in 
might, 
This wicked earth redress! 
For Thou art he who shall by right 
The nations all possess. 


Before Thee righteousness shall go, 
Thy royal harbinger; 

Then wilt Thou come, and not be slow; 
Thy footsteps cannot err. 


Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 
Shall bud and blossom then, 

And justice, from her heavenly bower, 
Look down on mortal men. 


The nations all whom Thou hast made 
Shall come, and all shall frame 

To bow them low before Thee, Lord, 
And glorify Thy name. 


For great Thou art, and wonders great 
By Thy strong hand are done; 

Thou, in Thine everlasting seat, 
Remainest God alone. 


Compiled from Milton’s 
Paraphrases of the Psalms. 


4 2 
Music: St. Cecilia—L. G. Hayne, 1863 


i Bra k'g kingdom come, O Lord, 
Wide-circling as the sun; 
Fulfil of old Thy word 
And make the nations one. 


One in the bond of peace, 
The service glad and free 

Of truth and righteousness, 
Of love and equity. 


Speed, speed the longed-for time 
Foretold by raptured seers— 
The prophecy sublime, 
The hope of all the years— 


Till rise at last, to span 
Its firm foundations broad, 
The commonwealth of man, 
The city of our God. 


FREDERICK L. HosMEr, 1904. 


AS 


Music: St. George’s Windsor—G. J. Elvey, 
1858 


EN, whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a slave, 

Are ye truly free and brave? 
If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No; true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


JamMEs RussELL LOWELL. 
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COMMONWEALTH 7. 6. 7. 6. 8. 8. 


Josiah Booth, 1852 
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af Wee wilt Thou save the people? 
| O God of mercy, when? 
Not kings and lords, but nations, 
Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they, 
. Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Let them not fade in sunless day, 
God save the people. 
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2 Shall crime bring crime forever, 

Strength aiding still the strong ? 
Ts it Thy will, O Father, 

That man shall toil for wrong? 
“No!” say the mountains; ‘*‘No!’’ the skies; 
‘“Man’s clouded sun shall gladly rise, 
And songs be heard instead of sighs.”’ 

God save the people. 


3 When wilt Thou save the people? 


O God of mer 


ey, when ? 


The people, Lord, the people, 
Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
God save the people, Thine they are; 


Thy children, as 


Thy angels fair, 


From vice, oppression, and despair 
God save the people. 


Ebenezer Elliott, 1781-1849 


cee, 


Music: Wild Bells—Henry Lahee. 


RING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land , 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 1850. 
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Music: Langran—James Langran, 1862 


THY kingdom come!’ O Lord, we daily 


cry, 
ee, and sad with earth’s long strife 
and pain! 
‘How long, O Lord!’ Thy suffering chil- 
dren sigh, 


‘Speed Thou the dawn, and o’er the na- 
tions reign!’ 


Thy kingdom come! then all the din of 


war 
Like some dark dream shall vanish with 
the night! 
Peace, holy peace, her myriad gifts shall 
pour, 
Resting secure from danger and affright. 


Thy kindgom come! no more shall deeds of 
shame ee 
Brutish and base, destroy the soul di- 


vine: 
Bright with Thy love’s all-purifying flame 
Thy human temples evermore shall shine! 


Thy kingdom come! mad greed for wealth 
and power 
No more shall grind the weaklings in the 
dust ; ; 
Then mind and strength shall share Thy 
ample dower, 
Brothers in Thee, and one in equal trust. 


Thy kingdom come! then shall Thy blessed 
will 
Rule all the souls in Thy fair image 
made: 
Angels and men Thy every thought fulfil; 
In earth and heaven Thy mandates be 
obeyed. 
Henry WarBURTON HAWKES. 
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Music: Moultrie—G. F. Cobb, (1838——) 


HASTE, O haste, delightful morning 
Of that glorious freedom day, 
When from earth’s remotest borders 
Tyranny has passed away. 
Refrain: 
Ever growing, 
Swiftly flowing 
Like a mighty river, 
Sweeping on from shore to shore, 
Love will rule the wide world o’er. 


When we shall for service render 
Service of an equal worth, 

Then will all mankind be brothers, 
Heav’n will then have come to earth. 


In that day there’ll be no master, 
No man that will serve as slave, 

All mankind a band of brothers, 
Friends, the name that all will have. 


Cruel war will then be over, 
And the olive branch of peace, 
Will from shame and hate and murder 
Bring to all a sweet release. 
SAMUEL M. JongEs. 
(“GoLDEN RULE” JoNEs). 
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Music: Temple—Edward J. Hopkins, 1867. 


MEN of thought! be up and stirring, 
Night and day. 

Men of action! aid and cheer them 
As ye may. 

There’s a font about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

Men of thought and men of action! 

Clear the way! 


| Music: 


5 PA ne Sa ea Tae 


The undred Hymns 
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‘Once the welcome light has broken, 


Who shall say 
What the unimagined glories 
Of the day? 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen, 
Aid it, arms of honest men, 
And the evil all shall vanish 
In its ray. 


Lo! the Right’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way! 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

With the Right shall many more 

Enter smiling at the door; 

And the clouds of ‘wrong be scattered 

From the day. 


We have seen the blackness changing 
Into -grey; 


~ We now see the hosts assemble 


For the fray. 
With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others great and small 
Men of thought and men of action! 
Clear the way! 
C. Mackay, alt. 


ops 


Morwellham—Charles 
(1826-1905) 


© HOLY City seen of John 
Where Christ, the Lamb, doth reign, 
Within whose four- -square walls shall come 
No night, nor need, nor pain, 
And where the tears are wiped from eyes 
That shall not weep again! 


Steggall, 


Hark, how from men whose lives are held 
More cheap than merchandise, 


_ From women struggling sore for bread, . 


From little children’s cries, 


7 _ There swells the sobbing human plaint 


That bids thy walls arise! 


O shame to us who rest content 
While lust and greed for gain 

In street and shop and tenement 
Wring gold from human pain, 

And bitter lips in blind despair 
Cry—“Christ hath died in vain!” 


Give us, O God, the strength to build 
The City that hath stood 

Too long a dream, whose laws are love, 
Whose ways are brotherhood, 

And where the sun that shineth is 
God’s grace for human good. 


Already in the mind of God 
That City riseth fair,— 
Lo, how its splendor challenges 
The souls that greatly dare,— 
Yea, bids us seize the whole of life 
And build its glory there! 
W. Russett Bowler, 1909. 


COPYRIGHT, 1910, BY A. S. BARNES & CO. 


5 O 
' Music: Maryland, My Maryland 


NOW let our voices gayly ring, 
Liberty, O Liberty! 
Thy praises we will ever sing, 
Liberty, O Liberty! 
In every land, by every sea, 
Strong arms grow stronger serving thee: 
Thy faithful servants we would be, 
Liberty, O Liberty! 


Thy name shall be forever dear, 
Liberty, O Liberty! 

By it we conquer Bey fear, 
Liberty, O Liberty! 

As friends and brothers in one band, 
We give to each a helping hand, 


nati don*khclt rule in every land, 


Liberty, O Liberty! 
JANE Rossins. 


PENTECOST L. M. 


William Boyd, 1846 
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1 J ET there be light, Lord God of Hosts! 
Let there be wisdom on the earth! 
Let broad humanity have birth! 
Let there be deeds, instead of boasts! 


2 Within our passioned hearts instill 
The calm that endeth strife; 
Make us Thy ministers of life; 
Purge us from lusts that curse and kill! 


3 Give us.the peace of vision clear 
To see our brothers’ good our own, 
To joy and suffer not alone: 
The love that casteth out all fear! 


4 Let woe and waste of warfare cease, 
That useful labor yet may build 
Its homes with love and laughter filled! 
God, give Thy wayward children peace! 


From “*Advyocate or Peace-” Yermission American Peace Society. 


William Merrell Vories 


Il1I—Peace 
5 2 


Music: Schumann—Arr. from R. Schumann 


SEND down Thy truth, O God, 
Too long the shadows frown, 


Too long the darkened way we’ve trod, 


Thy truth, O Lord, send down. 


Send down Thy Spirit free, 
Till wilderness and town 

One temple for Thy worship be,— 
Thy Spirit, O send down. 


Send down Thy love, Thy life 
Our lesser lives to crown, 

And cleanse them of their hate and strife,— 
Thy living love send down. 


Send down Thy peace, O Lord; 
Earth’s bitter voices drown 
In one deep ocean of accord,— 
Thy peace, O God, send down. 
Epwarp R. Sr. 
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Music: Smiley—J. Summers, 1843 


'T HROUGH centuries of sin and woe 
Hath streamed the crimson flood, 
While man, in concert with the foe, 
Hath shed his brother’s blood. 
Now lift Thy banner, Prince of Peace, 
And let the cruel war cry cease. 


In vain, mid clamors loud and rude, 
Thy servants seek repose, 

See, day by day, the strife renewed, 

And brethren turned to foes. 

Then lift Thy banner, Prince of Peace, 

Make wrong among Thy subjects cease. 


Still to the heavens the weak will pour 
Their loud, unanswered cry; 

Still wealth doth heap its secret store, 
And want forgotten lie. 

Lift high Thy banner, Prince of Peace, 

Let hatred die and love increase. 


Thy gospel, Lord, is grace and love; 
O send it all abroad, 
Till every heart submissive prove, 
And bless the reigning God. 
Come, lift Thy banner, Prince of Peace, 
And give the weary world release. 


JoHN HAmppEN GURNEY. 
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Music: Winchester New, alt. from Ham- 
burger Musikalisches Handbuch, 1690. 


Q GOD of love, O King of peace, 
Make wars throughout the world to 
cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain, 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Whom shall we trust but Thee, O Lord? 
Where rest but on Thy faithful word? 
Nor ever call on Thee in vain, 

Give peace, O God, give peace again! 


Remember, Lord, Thy works of old, 
The wonders that our fathers told; 
Remember not our sin’s dark stain, 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 
H. W. Baker, 1861. 


De 


Music: Lambeth—Wilhelm Schulthes, 1871 


OD of the nations, near and far, 
Ruler. of all mankind, 
Bless Thou Thy people as they strive 
The paths of peace to find. 


The clash of arms still shakes the sky, 
King battles still with king— 

Wild through the frighted air of night 
The bloody tocsins ring. 


But clearer far the friendly speech 
Of scientists and scers, 

The wise debate of statesmen and 
The shouts of pioneers. 


And stronger far the claspéd hands 
Of labor’s teeming throngs, 

Who in a hundred tongues repeat 
Their common creeds and songs. 


From shore to shore the peoples call 
In loud and sweet acclaim, 

The gloom of land and sea is lit 
With Pentecostal flame. 


O Father! from the curse of war 
We pray Thee give release, 

And speed, O speed the blessed day 
Of justice, love, and peace. 


JonHn Haynes Hormss. 


5c 


Music: Schubert—Arr. from Ss chubert by 
W. W. Gilchrist, 1895 


AND is the time approaching, 
By prophets long foretold, 

When all shall dwell together, 

One Shepherd and one fold? 
Shall ev’ry idol perish, 

To moles and bats be thrown? 
And ev’ry pray’r be offered 

To Thee, great God, alone? 


Shall Jew and Gentile mecting 
From many a distant shore, 
Around one altar kneeling, 
One common Lord adore? 
Shall all that now divides us 
Remove, and pass away 
Like shadows of the morning 
Before the blaze of day? 


Shall all that now unites us 
More sweet and lasting prove, 
A closer bond of union 
In a blest land of love? 
Shall war be learned no longer? 
Shall strife and tumult cease? 
All earth His blessed kingdom, 
The Lord and Prince of Peace! 


O long-expected dawning, 
Come with thy cheering ray; 
When shall the morning brighten, 
The shadows flee away? 
O sweet anticipation! 
It cheers the watchers on 
To pray, and hope, and labor, 
Till the dark night be gone. 


Jane BortHwIck, 1859. 


1V—Labor 
538 


Music by Constance Mills Herreshoff 


O MASTER of the callous hand, 
The workshop and the bench and 
plane 
We know that Thou canst understand 
Our hopes, our labors and our pain, 
We see the drops of honest toil 
With which Thy hardy face was wet 
And in Thy beauty loving eye 
The craftsman’s kindling pleasure glow 
To see the finished work put by, 
The joy that patient workmen know; 
We answer gladly to Thy call, 
O Master Workman of us all. 


O, rugged Master of the hills, 

The desert and the storm swept sea, 
Our eager heart responsive thrills 

In our enlarging thought of Thee. 
Thou lovedst well the open road, 

The pilgrim staff the pilgrim load, 
As o’er the hills of Palestine, 

Beneath the parching eastern blaze 
Those eager, tireless feet of Thine 

Trod joyously the crowded days, 
To minister to human need, 

Thou Saviour of the world, indeed. 


GeorcE FE. Day. 


59 
Music: Maryton—H. P. Smith, 1874 
O MASTER, let me walk with Thee 
In lowly paths of service free; 


Tell me Thy secret, help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


COPYRIGHT, 1914, 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES. 


Help me the slow of heart to move 
By some clear, winning word of love; 
Teach me the wayward feet to stay, 
And guide them in the homeward way. 


Dy 


Music: Russian Hymn—Alexis von Lwoff, 
1833 


e OD the all-merciful, earth hath forsaken 
Thy ways of blessedness, slighted Thy 
word; 
Bid not Thy wrath in its terrors awaken; 
Give to us peace in Thy time, O Lord. 


God the all-righteous One! Man hath de- 
fied Thee, 
Yet to eternity standeth Thy word; 
Feleenee and wrong shall not tarry beside 
Thee; ~ 
Give to us peace in Thy time, O Lord. 


God the all-pitiful! is it not crying— 
Blood of the guiltless; like water out- 
poured? 
Look on the anguish, the sorrow, the sigh- 
ing; 
Give to us peace in Thy time, O Lord. 


God the al-wise! by the fire of Thy 
~~ chast’ning, 
Earth shall to freedom and truth be re- 
stored; 
Through the thick darkness Thy kingdom 
is hast’ning; 
Thou wilt give peace in Thy time, O Lord. 


So will Thy people, with thankful devotion, 
Praise Him who saved them from peril 
and sword, 
Shouting, in chorus from ocean to ocean, 
Peace to the nations, and praise to the 
Lord. : 
Henry F. Cuor.ey, 1842. . 


J. ELLERTON, 1870, alt. 


and Conflict 


Teach me Thy patience; still with Thee 
In closer, dearer company, 

In work that keeps faith sweet and strong, 
In trust that triumphs over wrong, 


In hope that sends a shining ray 

Far down the future’s broadening way, 
In peace that only Thou canst give, 
With Thee, O Master, let me live. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 1879. 


60 
Music: Carter—Edmund S. Carter 


‘THEY who tread the path of labor, 

Follow where My feet have trod; 
They who work without complaining, 
Do the holy will of God. 


Where the many toil together, 
There am I among My own; 
Where the tired workman sleepeth, 
There am I with him alone. 2 


I, the peace that passeth knowledge, 
Dwell amid the daily strife, 

I, the bread of heav’n am broken 

In the sacrament of life. 


Ev’ry task, however simple, 
Sets the soul that does it free; 
Ev’ry deed of love and mercy 
Done to man is done to Me. 


Never-more Thou needest seek Me, 
I am with Thee ev’rywhere; , 
Raise the stone and Thou shalt find Me; 

Cleave the wood and I am there. 


Henry VAN DyKE. 


FROM POEMS OF HENRY VAN DYKE; 
COPYRIGHT, 1911, BY CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
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Music: St. Marguerite—Ed. C. Walker, 1876 


STILL in accents sweet and strong 
Sounds forth the ancient word, 
More reapers for white harvest fields, 
More laborers for the Lord. 


We hear the call; in dreams no more 
In selfish ease we lie; 

But girded for our Father’s work, 
Go forth beneath His sky. 4 


O Thou whose call our hearts has stirred, 
To do Thy will we come; — 

Thrust in our sickles at Thy word, 
And bear our harvest home. 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOw, 1864. 
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Canonbury—Arr. from 
Schumann, 1839 


Music: Robert 


T may not be our lot to wield 
The sickles in the ripened field; 
Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


Yet ours the gratefu! service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense; 
The hope, the trust, the purpose stayed, 
The fountain, and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man, 

Better the toil of fields like these 
Than waking dream and slothful ease. 


JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Music by Maltbie Babcock 


O HARK, for the hour is coming, 
When your ears shall anointed be, 
Aye, listen, ’tis rising and swelling, 
O’er populous land and sea, 
The morning stars began it 
At the dawn of creation’s birth, 
And the circling spheres go swinging 
And singing it unto earth. 
And earth shall forget her groaning, 
And learn the song of the spheres 
And the tired shall sing that are moaning 
And the sad shall dry their tears. 
Refrain: 
Blessed are they that work 
Blessed are they that work, 
For they shall inherit the earth in the 
dawning, dawning day. 


For the song of the spheres is motion, 
And motion and toil are life. 

And the idle shall fail and falter, 
And yield at the end of strife, 

As the stars tread forth appointed 
And the sun gives forth his heat, 
So the sons of men shall labor 

Ere they rest in honor’s seat. 

And Kings are to serve the people, 
And wealth is to ease the poor, 

And learning to lift up the lowly 
And strength that the weak may endure. 


Lo, the burden shall be divided, 

And each shall know his own. 

And the royalty of manhood 

Shall be more than crown or throne. 
And the flesh and blood of toilers 


- Shall no longer be less than gold, 


And never an honest life shall be 


Into hopeless bondage sold. 


For we the people are waking 

And high and low shall employ 
The splendid strength of union, 
For liberty, life and joy. ANON. 


‘ 


64 
Music: Church Triumphant—J. W. Elliott 
(1833—) 


PROM street and square, from hill and 
glen, 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 
I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


Not ermine-clad or clothed in state, 
Their title-deeds not yet made plain, 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse grow calm and still; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace Time’s wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call 

This news will o’er the world be blown: 
“The heritage comes back to all! 

The myriad monarchs take their own.” 


Tuomas WENtTWoRTH HiccINson, 
' 1822-1911. 


Music: Manoah—G. Rossin 


E met them on the common way, 
They passed and gave no sign,— 
The heroes that had lost the day, 
The failures half-divine. 


Here are earth’s splendid failures, come 
Irom glorious foughten fields; 

Some bear the wounds of combat, some 
Are prone upon their shields. 


To us that still do battle here, 
If we in aught prevail, 

Grant, God, a triumph not too dear, 
Or strength, like theirs, to fail! 


ELizABETH C. Carpozo. 
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Music: Armor of Light—F. L. Lynes 


AST thou heard it, O my brother, 
Hast thou heard the trumpets sound? 

Loudly calling each the other, 

Warrior hosts Thy iife surround. 
Hark the tides of battle rolling 

Fill the wide world like a sea; 
Heavenly powers, the tides controlling, 

Lift up faithful hearts and free 


Refrain. 


Gird thee, gird thee, O my brother, 
We will march in close array, 

Trusting God and in each other, 
We are children of the day! 


Brave hearts through the midnight sing- 
ing 

Doubting not the morning star,— 

Lo! the dawn breaks o’er them, bringing 
Signs of triumph from ‘afar! 

Scorning fear, the darkness scorning, 
While Thy brow of youth is bright, 

Set Thy forehead to the morning, 
Wear Thy panoply of light. 


O the ancient earth is calling 
For such life as Thine mav be; 
Ages gone were stumbling, falling 
Toward the light Thine eye shall see. 
Though the old heroic story 
Glow with noble deed sublime, 
There shall be a greater glory 
In the coming, golden time. 


Tueopore C. WILLIAMS. 


COPYRIGHT BY THE 
UNITARIAN S$. 3. SOCIETY 
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Music by Henry Smart 
SOUL! Jook forth where shines the Fu- 


ture! 

Lo! where march in radiant lines 
Glorious hosts with snow-white banners— 
Banners bright with glorious signs; 

Gleanis the press, in golden glory, 
Shines the plow, in silken pride; 

Waves aloft the flashing anvil, 
lloats the pond’rous sledge beside. 


Stalwart men, with limbs of iron, 
Bear those gleaming flags above; 
Men with lips and eves of gladness— 
Valiant souls and hearts of love 

Rings o’er earth a loud hosanna— 
Soar to heav’n those banners fair; ~ 

Hark! th’eternal conclave echoes— 
“Labor! labor! work is pray’r.” 


Gleam with golden grain the deserts— 
Shine the swainps with flowers bright 
Still march on those glorious armies— 
Wave their flags in radiant light. 
Ocean's forms to them are playthings, 
Chain’d the earth, and fire, and air; 
Merry rings their loud voic'd anthem— 


eS 


“Labor! labor! work is pray’r. 


Foll'wing close these conquering armies— 
Dancing on with happy feet— 
White-arm’d maids and flow’r-crown’d 
children 
Haste those warrior men to grect— 
Hands are clasp'd in holiest union; 
Joy, like incense, soars above: 
Hail! thrice hail! th'industrial armies! 
Hail th’lmmortal Strife of Love! 


A. J. H. DuGanne. 
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Music: The Fatherhood of God—John Jones 


OW sound ye forth with trumpet tone, 
Let all the nations fear, 
Speak to the world the thrilling words 
That tyrants quail to hear; 
And write them bold on Freedom’s flag, 
And wave it in the van. 
’Tis the Fatherhood of God, 
And the brotherhood of man, 


Upon the sunny mountain brow, 
Among the busy throng, 

Proclaim the day for which our hearts 
Jlave pray’d and waited long; 

The grandest words that men have heard, 
Since e’er the world began, 

Are the Fatherhood of God, 
And the brotherhood of man, 


Too long the night of ignorance 
}Hlas brooded o’er the mind; 

Too long the love of wealth and power, 
And not the love of kind: 

Now let the blessed truth be flashed 
To earth's remotest span, 

Of the Fatherhood of God, 
And the brotherhood of man. 


O, ye who trample on the hearts 
And chain the minds of men; 

The sword is shivered in your grasp, 
Broke by the mighty pen, 

And right shall vet prevail, in spite 
Of king or priestly ban, 

By the Fatherhood of God, 
And the brotherhood of Man. 
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LANCASHIRE 7. 6. 7. 6. D. 


H. Smart, 1867 
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1 GOD of earth and altar 
J Bow down and hear our ery, 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die; 

The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide, 
Take not Thy thunder from us, 
But take away our pride. 


2 From all that terror teaches, 
T’rom lies of tongue and pen, 
From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 
From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 
From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, good Lord. 


3 Tie in a living tether 

The priest and prince and thrall, 
Bind all our lives together, 

Smite us and save us all; 
In ire and exultation 

Aflame with faith, and free, 
Lift up a living nation, 

A single sword to Thee, 


G. K. Chesterton 
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Music: Grotius—Old Melody 


OD’S trumpet wakes 
world; 
Now each man to his post! 
The red-cross banner is unfurl’d; 
Who joins the glorious host? 


the slumb’ring 


He who, in fealty to the truth, 
And counting all the cost, 

Doth consecrate his gen’rous youth,— 
He joins the noble host, 


He who, no anger on his tongue, 
Nor any idle boast, 

Bears steadfast witness ’gainst the wrong, 
He joins the sacred host. 


He who, with calm, undaunted will, 
Ne’er counts the battle lost, 

But tho’ defeated, battles still,— 
He joins the faithful host. 


He who is ready for the cross, 
The cause despised loves most, 
And shuns not pain or shame or loss, 
He joins the martyr host. 


God’s trumpet wakes the slumb’ring world; 
Now each man to his post; 
The red-cross banner is unfurled; 
We join the glorious host. 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, 1864. 


aa 
Music: St. Gertrude—A. S. Sullivan 


AIL the Hero workers of the mighty 
Past! 
They whose labor builded all the things 
that last. 
Thoughts of wisest meaning; deeds of 
noblest right; 
Patient toil in weakness; battles in the 
night ; 
Hail, then, noble workers, builders of the 
Past! 
All whose lives have blest us with the 
gains that last. 


Hail ye, Hero workers, who to-day do hear 
Duty’s myriad voices sounding high and 
clears 
Ye who aan responding, haste ye to your 
task, 
Be it grand or simple, ye forget to ask! 
Hail ye, noble workers, builders of to-day, 
Who life’s treasure gather, that shall last 


alway. 
Hail ye, Hero workers, ye who yet shall 
come, 
When to this world’s calling all our lips 
are dumb! 
Ye shall build more nobly if our work be 
true 
As we pass Life’s treasure on from Old 
to New. 
Hail ye, then, all workers, of all lands 
and time, 
One brave band of Heroes with one task 
sublime. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


7 2 
Music: Fortitude—David S. Smith, 1905 


BE strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun na the struggle, face it, ’tis God’s 
gift. 


Be strong! 
Say not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O 
shame! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God’s 
name, 


Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day, how 
long; 
Faint not, fight on! 
song. 


Tomorrow comes the 


Matrsie D. Bascock. 


FROM THOUGHTS FOR EVERYOAY LIVING’! 
COPYRIGHT, 1901, BY CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
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Music: Arlington—T. A. Arne, 1762. 


ALMIGHTY God, beneath Whose eye 
No sparrow falls in vain, 
Who giveth free to high and low 
The sunshine and the rain, 
Amid the darkness of our days 
We turn to Thee for light, 
And to Thy will, we make appeal 
For Justice and for Right. 


Behold, O God, the myriad throngs 
Who toil from sun to sun, 

The bondmen of the forge and shaft 
Whose tasks are never done; 


‘Behold them pile, in sweat and tears, 


The wealth of kingly lands 
And in their hours of patient prayer, 
To Thee lift empty hands. 


—— 


. 

; The Hundred Hymns 

‘The wand’ring sunbeams meet them not, 
The breezes pass them by, 

Fettered in mine and mill and slum, 
They captive live and die. 

For them no poet dreams his dream, 
No prophet speaks his word, 
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J.B. Dykes, 1875 
N 


| The raptured song of saint and seer 


| _Trembles and thrills unheard. 


Almighty God, behold Thy will 
Flouted and scorned and shamed; 


| 
ee 
a ee ea a r aaa aE 
The fa - thersbuilt this cit - y In a - ges long - go, 


Behold these children of Thy heart 


Burdened and robbed and mained; 


Lift high Thy sword of love, and smite 
The greed of power and place, 
And to the least of these restore 


The bounties of Thy grace. 


=== 


Joun Haynes Hormes, 1910 


COPYRIGHT, 1914, 
~ SURVEY ASSOCIATES. 
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bus - y streets, They hur- ried to and _ fro; 
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Music by Edward Carpenter 


_ 'T’ HE day of the Lord is at hand, at 


hand. 


Its storms roll up the sky; 
The nations sleep starving on heaps of 


The chil-dren played a - round them And sang the songs of yore, 
Ail Great d sigh a [ool aad 
dreamers toss and sigh; y | gles) 
The night is darkest before the dawn, =D = 3-3 —$ ° oe E | as ES Jaa F 6 E se 2 | 
In the travail of souls is Freedom born. ob (aes ° a) ean oat r) fe Spe eal 
And the Day of the Lord is at hand! an | pant 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God, — 


M Freedom and Mercy and Truth! 


O, come! for the earth is grown coward 
and old! 
Come down and renew us her youth. 
Wisdom, Self-sacrifice, Daring and Love, 
Haste to the battlefield, stoop from above, 


1 
[Es fas 
y 


To work and play no more. 


e -2-- 4 


a- sleep, 


= 


To the Day of the Lord at hand! 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell— 
Famine and Plague and War: 

Idleness, Bigotry, Cant and Misrule, 
Gather and fall in the snare! 

Hireling, Mammonite, Bigot and Knave, 

Crawl to the battlefield, sneak to your 
4 Tave. ; 

__In the Day of the Lord at hand! 


; CuHarLES KINGSLEY, alt. 


TE RN i Rega, 


Music: Marseillaise 


H ARK, hark, the peal of clarions calling, 
A host unnumbered marching by, 
O’er serried ranks the pennons falling! 
The hills give back the battle cry. 
Whence come ye, hero warriors, hither? 
What land, what ages, gave ye birth? 
What crave ye still of bleeding earth, 
What laurel-wreaths that shall not wither? 
To arms the clarions call, 
To deeds the doing worth; 
March on, march on, till freedom dawn, 
And justice rule the earth! 


7 


_ Glory to God, the day is breaking, 
The long-awaited golden morn! 
The heroes dead who, self-forsaking, 
Gave all to hasten freedom’s dawn: 
As brothers, comrades, march beside us; 
On, then, to conquest of the world! 
' On, till our battle flags are furled 
In freedom’s peace, and God shall guide us. 
_ Ye mountains, clap your hands! 
Exult, O sky and sea! 
March on, march on! breaks o’er all lands 
The dawn of liberty! 


ae ee ee ae 
> , Z 


With thee share. 


Give the more. 
CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH. 
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1 MNHE fathers built this city 
In ages long ago, 

And busy in the busy streets, 
They hurried to and fro; 

The children played around them 
And sang the songs of yore, 

Till, one by one, they fell asleep, 
To work and play no more. 


2 Yet still the city standeth, 

ie 5 A hive of toiling men, 

And mother’s love makes happy home 
For children now as then; 

O God of ages, help us 
Such citizens to be 

That children’s children here may sing 
The songs of liberty. 


HEN thy heart, with joy o’er-flowing, 
Sings a thankful pray’r, 
In thy joy, O let thy brother 


When the harvest sheaves in gathered, 
Fill thy barns with store, 
To thy God and to thy brother 


poet a 
ey 
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3 Let all the people praise Thee, 
Give all Thy saving health, 
Or vain the laborer’s strong right arm 
And yain the merchant’s wealth; 
Send forth Thy light to banish 
The shadows of the shame, 
Till all the civie virtues shine 
Around our city’s name. 


oan aa 


4 A commonweal of brothers 
United, great and small 
Upon our banner blazoned be 
The Charter, ‘“Kach for all!’”’ 
Nor let us cease from battle, 
Nor weary sheathe the sword, 
Until this city is become 
The city of the Lord. 
(This hymn was written for the children of London.) 


William George Tarrant 


V. Brotherhood 


Music: Bullinger—E. W. Bullinger, 1877 


If thy soul, with pow’r uplifted, 
Yearn for glorious deed, 

Give thy strength to serve thy brother 
In his need. 


Share with him thy bread of blessing, 
Sorrow’s burden share; 
When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there. 
THEopORE C. WILLIAMS, 1891. 
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Music by Willys Peck Kent, 1913 
A BROTHER of all the world am I, 


Over the world I find mine own, 
The men who come from the lands that lie 
In the bitter belt of the frozen zone. 
The men who come from the dreamy lands 
Under the glowing sun’s caress, 
With swarthy skin and busy hands— 
All brothers mine in a bond to bless. 


Where the islands lie in the circling green, 
Where mountain snows commune with 
sky, 
In the marts of trade or in wastes be- 
tween— 
Brothers mine, ye shall not die; 
Drouth and hunger may press you sore 
Famine threaten and sword pursue 
In the Father’s house there is bread and 
more 
There’s a heart of love that throbs for 
you. 


Listen, again I hear them call: 
The blood leaps up in its prison veins 
As I feel the sting of the blows that fall 
On my brothers’ bodies that toil in chains. 
Stand tree in the strength | know ye bear, 
Set sail with hope on the yearning sea 
And come to the heritage yours to share, 
Brother with brother and free with free. 


I know the land that gave me birth, 

I thrill with joy when the flag’s unfurled, 
But the gift she gives of supremest worth 
Is the brother’s heart for all the world. 

So come ye sons of the near and far, 
Teuton and Latin, Slav and Jew, 

For brothers beloved of mine ye are— 
Blood of my blood in a world made new. 

GeorcE E. Day, 1913. 


COPYRIGHT, 1914, 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
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Music: Ilona—J. W. Lerman, 1908 


BROTHER man, fold to thy heart thy 
brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
pray’r. 


Follow with rev’rent steps the great ex- 
ample 
Of Him whose holy work was “doing 
good;” 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s 
temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


COPYRIGHT, 1908, BY THE 
CENTURY CO. 
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Music: Zeal—John P. Marshall, 1912 


BROTHER Man, awake! 
Strength withers, of tomorrow dream- 
ing; 
Life’s ripened grain today is gleaming; 
Peer not ahead for duties new; 
Awake! Be true! 


Brother man, lay hold! 

This is no time for idle scorning; 

East is aflame with New Year’s morning; 
Short is the day, the workers few; 
Lay hold! Be true! 


Brother man, give ear: 
Hear human needs for helpers calling, 
Voices insistent calling, calling, 
Hear, from the throng love speaks to you! 
God’s man, be true! 
Oscar E. Maurer, 1908. 
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Music: Festal Song—W. H. Walter, 1894 


RISE up, O men of God! 
Have done with lesser things, 
Give heart and soul and mind and strength 
To serve the King of kings. 


Rise up, O men of God! 
His kingdom tarries long. 
Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


WiiiaM P. MERRILL, 1909. 
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Music: St. Alban—Arr. fr. F. J. Haydn 
by J. B. Dykes 


F ORWARD through the ages 
In unbroken line, 
Move the faithful spirits 
At the call divine: 
Gifts in differing measure, 
Hearts of one accord, 
Manifold the service, 
One the sure reward. 


Wider grows the kingdom, 
Reign of love and light; 
For it we must labor 
Till our faith is sight; 
Prophets have proclaimed it, 
Martyrs testified, 
Poets sung its glory, 
Heroes for it died. 


Not alone we conquer, 
Not alone we fall; 
In each loss or triumph 
Lose or triumph all. 
Bound by God's far purpose 
In one living whole, 
Move we on together 
To the shining goal! 


FREDERICK L. Hosmer. 


83 
Music: Webb—G. J. Webb, 1837 


‘T HE voice of God is calling 
Its summons unto men; 
As once He spoke in Zion, 
So now He speaks again. 
Whom shall I send to succor 
My people in their need? 
Whom shall I send to loosen 
The bonds of lust and greed? 


I hear my people crying 
In cot and mine and slum; 
No field of man is silent, 
No city street is dumb. 
I see my people falling 
In darkness and despair, 
Whom shall I send to shatter 
The fetters which they bear? 


We heed, O Lord, Thy summons, 
And answer, here are we! 

Send us upon Thine errand, 
Let us Thy servants be, 

Our strength is dust and ashes, 
Our years a passing hour— 

But Thou canst use our weakness, 
To magnify Thy power. 


From ease and pleasure save us, 
From pride of place absolve; 
Purge us of low desire, 
Lift us to high resolve. 
Take us, and make us holy, 
Teach us Thy will and way, 
Speak, and behold! we answer, 
Command, and we obey! 


JoHn Haynes Hormes, 1913. 
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Music: Materna—Samuel A. Ward, 1875 


QUR Father! Thy dear name doth show 
‘The greatness of Thy love; 
All are Thy children here below 
As in Thy heaven above. 
One family on earth are we 
Throughout its widest span: 
O help us everywhere to see 
The brotherhood of man. 


Alike we share Thy tender care; 
We trust one Heavenly Friend; 
Before one mercy-seat in prayer 
In confidence we bend; 
Alike we hear Thy loving call; 
One Heavenly vision scan, 
One Lord, one faith, one hope for all 
The brotherhood of man. 


Bring in, we pray, the glorious day 
When battle cries are stilled; 

When bitter strife is swept away 
And hearts with love are filled. 

O help us banish pride and wrong, 
Which since the world began 

Have marred its peace; help us make strong 
The brotherhood of man. 


Close knit the warm fraternal tie 
That makes the whole world one; 

Our discords change to harmony 
Like angel-songs begun: 

At last, upon that brighter shore 
Complete Thy glorious plan, 

And heaven shall crown forevermore 
The brotherhood of man. 


CuHarces' H. RicHarps, 1910. 


PERMISS'ON CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY. 


Music: Evan—W. H. Havergal, 1846 


HERE is no grief nor care of men 
Thou dost not own for thine, 
No broken heart thou dost not fill 
With mercy’s oil and wine. 


Dear Saint! not in the wilderness 
Thy fragrant virtues bloom, 
But in the city’s crowded haunts, 

The alley’s cheerless gloom. 


Where hunger hid itself to die 
Where guilt in darkness dwelt 
Thy pleasant sunshine came by stealth 

Thy hand and heart were felt. 


All industries of love wert thou 
So thoughtful yet so quick— 

The angel. of the shame-faced poor, 
God’s shadow on the sick. 


Son wert thou to the childless old, 
The lonesome widow’s stay, 

The gladness of the orphan groups 
Out in the street at play. 


For charity anointed thee 
O'cr want, and woe, and pain; 
And she hath crowned thee emperor 
Of all her wide domain— 


Thou seem’st to have a thousand hands 
And in each hand a heart, 

And all the hearts a precious balm 
Like dew from God impart. 


While love so overwhelmed thy days 
With toils beyond compare, 
Thy life mid all thy countless work ~ 
Was one unbroken prayer. 
F. W. FABeEr. 


Dedicated to Saint Vincent of Paul 
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Music: St. Germans, Frederick C. Maker, 


1844 


WE mix from many lands, 
We march for very far; 
In hearts and lips and hands 
Our staffs and weapons are; 
The light we walk in darkens 
Sun and moon and star. 


. It doth not flame and wane 


With years and spheres that roll, 
Storms cannot shake nor stain 

The strength that makes it whole, 
The fire that moulds and moves 

Is of the sovereign soul. 


We are girt with our belief, 
Clothed with our will and crowned; 
Hope, fear, delight, and grief, 
Before our will give ground; 
Their calls are in our ears 
As shadows of dead sound. 


/O sorrowing hearts of slaves, 

We heard you beat from far! 
We bring the light that saves; 

We bring the morning star; 
Freedom’s good things we bring you, 

Whence all good things are. 


These have we, these are ours, 
That no priests give nor kings; 
The honey of all these flowers, 
The heart of all these springs; 
Ours, for where freedom lives not, 
There live no good things. 


Rise, ere the dawn be ris’n, 
Come, and be all souls fed; 
From field and street and pris’n 

Come, for the feast is spread. 
Live! for the truth is living: 
Wake! for night is dead. 


ALGERNON C. SwINBURNE. 
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Music: Brotherhood—Harvey P. Moyer 


‘THE crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is brotherhood, 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And till it come, we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then clear the way! 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 
Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 
To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for brotherhood—make way 

for .man. 
Epwin MarKHAM. 


GOPYRIGHT MCCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO, 
PROM THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 
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Music: Aldersgate—George P. Merrick, 1877 


O BLESSED Son of God, ~ 
In love and faith we plead 
That Thou would’st bind our minds and 
hearts 
In brotherhood of need. 


Our Elder Brother Thou, 
Whose heritage we share, 

Our kindred lives we offer Thee, 
In brotherhood of prayer. 


Thou didst the will of Him 
Who. sent Thee from above; 
Thou sendest us, as He sent Thee, 
In brotherhood of love. 


To serve Thy kingdom, Lord, 
To quiet sin’s turmoil, 

Do Thou ordain and consecrate 
Our brotherhood of toil. 


Thou Man of Galilee, 
O wilt Thou live again! 
Abide within, control, inspire 
Our brotherhood of men. 


H. L. Crarn, 1906. 


BY PERMISSION OF CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Music: Dalehurst—Arthur Cottman, 1872 


W E wandered weeping heretofore 
For many a long, long day; 
But Thou hast taught us how to mourn 
In Thy more tender way; 


To mourn, and yet to joy and love, 
With overflowing heart, 

And in thy school of Christian mirth 
To bear our humble part. 


Gay as the Jark at morning’s door 
Singing its fearless song; 
Yet plaintive as the dove that mourns 

In secret all day long. 


Busy and blithe in hidden cell, 
Or crowded street no less, 

We use Thy modest wiles to’ save 
The world by cheerfulness. 


"Mid strife and change,’ cold hearts and 
tongues, 
How much we owe to Thee! 
This sunny service! Who could dream 
Earth had such liberty. 


Look at the crowds of this sweet land, 
Dead heavenly Father, see 

How shepherdless they wander on, 
How lone, how hopelessly. 


Then make us sons of thine indeed, 
Fill us with thy true mirth. 

Thy strength of prayer, thy might of love, 
To change these hearts of earth. 


F, W. Faser v. 6 1. 2 alt. 


Dedicated to Saint Philip Neri 


gO 
Music: All Saints—Henry Stephen Cutler, 
1872. 


AT length there dawns the glorious day 
By prophets long foretold 

At length the chorus clearer grows 
That shepherds heard of old. 

The day of growing brotherhood 
Breaks on our eager eyes, 

And human hatreds flee before 
The radiant Eastern skies. 


For what are sundering strains of blood, 
Or ancient caste and creed? 
One clair unites all men in God 
To serve each human need. 
Then here together, brother men, 
We pledge the Lord anew 
Our loyal love, our stalwart faith, 
Our service strong and true. 


One common faith unites us all, 
We seek one comnion goal, 

One tender comfort broods upon 
The struggling human soul, 
To this clear call of brotherhood 
Our hearts responsive ring; 
We join the modern new crusade 
Of our great Lord and King. 


Ozora S. Davis. 


9 I 
Music: Mendon—German Melody, Arr. by 
S. Dyer, 1824 


‘THESE things shall be! A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall 
rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fratérnity, 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies; 
And ev'ry life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin nor shame, 
Though pain and passion may not die, 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 


AppINGTON Symonps, 1880. Alt. 


9 2 
Music: Humility—S. P. Tuckerman, 1848 


O JESUS, Master, when today 
I meet along the crowded way 
My burdened brothers—mine and thine— 
May then through me Thy spirit shine; 


To cheer them in their onward way, 
Till evening ends the varied day— 
To kindle so a growing light 
Where else might be but gloom and night. 


Grant too that they my need may know 
As side by side we onward go— 
An equal need of kindly thought, 
And love like that which Thou hast 
taught. 


Then give our hands a touch divine, 
And to our voices tones like thine, 

As side by side we onward go, 
Nor need each others’ names to know. 


Cuar.es S. NEWHALL, 1913. 


COPYRIGHT, 1914, 
SURVEY AS3OCIATES 
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Music: Serenity—W. V. Wallace, 1885 


EACH us, O Lord, true brotherhood 
In daily thought and deed, 
That we may tread with humble heart 
The path where Thou dost lead. 


Help us to spurn a life of ease, 
“While brothers labor long 

In mill and mart to give us bread, 
And labor without song. 


Cast from our hearts, O Lord of life, 
Our selfishness and pride, 

Help us to choose the toiler’s part, 
And suffer by his side. 


Give us the courage, Lord, to fight 
With Thee all greed of gold, 
To fight until Thy kingdom’s won, 

Thy kingdom long foretold. 


Love then shall reign supreme o’er all, 
O’er heart and mind and hand, 
Eternal love and brotherhood 
In all this storm-tossed land. 


With vision clear and steadfast heart 
So let us follow Thee, 
E’en though it be that weary road 
Which leads to Calvary! 
Marion Dutton SAvAGE, 1913 


COPYRIGHT, 1914, 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
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1 MERICA triumphant! 
Brave land of pioneers! 
On mountain peak and prairie 
Their winding trail appears. 
The wilderness is planted; 
The deserts bloom and sing; 
On coast and plain the cities 
Their smoky banners fling. 


2 America triumphant! 

New shrine of pilgrim feet! 
The poor and lost and hunted 
Before thine altars meet. 
From sword of czar and sultan, 

From ban of priest and peer, 
To thee, o’er trackless waters, 
They come in hope and fear. 


3 America triumphant! 
Dear homeland of the free! 
Thy sons have fought and fallen, 
To win release for thee. 


VI—Pa 


They broke the chains of empire; 
They smote the wrongs of state; 
And lies of law and custom 
They blasted with their hate. 


4 America triumphant! 
Grasp firm thy sword and shield! 
Not yet have all thy foemen 
Been driven from the field. 

They lurk by forge and market, 
They hide in mine and mill; 
And bold with greed of conquest. 

They flout thy blessed will. 


5 America, America! 

Triumphant thou shalt be! 

Thy hills and vales shall echo 
The shouts of liberty. 

Thy bards shall sing thy glory, 
Thy prophets tell thy praise, 

And all thy sons and daughters 
Acclaim thy golden days. 

John Haynes Holmes 
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Music: 


OUR thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayer; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made, 
future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


In 


Great, without seeking to be great 
By fraud of conquest; rich in gold, 


Waltham—John B. Calkin, 1872 


But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


With peace that comes of purity, 

And strength to simple justice due ;— 
So runs our loyal dream of thee; 

God of our fathers! make it true. 


O land of lands! to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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Music: Italian Hymn—F. de Giardini, 1767 
MAKER of earth and sea, 
What shall we render Thee? 
All things are Thine! 
Ours but from day to day 
Still with one heart to pray, 


“God bless our land alway, 
This land of Thine.” 


Mighty in brotherhood, 
Mighty for God and good, 
Let us be Thine, 
Here let the nations see 
Toil from the curse set free, 
Labor and liberty 

One cause—and Thine. 


Here let glad plenty reign; 
Here let none seek in vain 
Our help and Thine,— 
No heart for want of friend 
Fail ere the timely end, 
But love for ever blend 
Man’s.cause and Thine. 


Strong to defend the right, 
Proud in all nations’ sight, 

Lowly in Thine, 
One in all noble fame, 
Still be our path the same, 
Onward in freedom’s name, 

Upward in Thine. 

J. BruNTON STEPHENS. 
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Music: Jerusalem the Golden—Alexander 
Ewing, 1853 


«6() Beautiful, my Country 
Be thine a nobler care 
Than all thy wealth of commerce, 
Thy harvests waving fair: 
Be it thy pride to lift up 
The manhood of the poor; 
Be thou to the oppresséd 
Fair Freedom’s open door. 


For thee our fathers suffered; 
For thee they toiled and prayed; 
Upon thy holy altar 
Their willing lives they laid. 
Thou hast no common birthright, 
Grand memories on thee shine; 
The blood of pilgrim nations 
Commingled flows in thine. 


O Beautiful, our Country! 
Round thee in love we draw; 

Thine is the grace of Freedom, 
The majesty of law. 

Be Righteousness thy sceptre, 
Justice thy diadem; 

And on thy shining forehead 
Be Peace the crowning gem! 


FrepericK L. HosMeEr. 


Music: Duke Street—J. Hation, c. 1790 


© SOD, beneath Thy guiding hand, 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea, 
And when they trod the wintry strand, 
With prayer and psalm they worshipped 
Thee. 


Thou heard’st, well pleased, the song, the 
prayer: 
Thy blessing came; and still its power 
Shall onward, through all ages, bear 
The memory of that holy hour. 


Laws, freedom, truth, and faith in God 
Came with those exiles o’er the waves; 

And where their pilgrim feet have trod, 
The God they trusted guards their graves. 


And here Thy name, O God of love, 
Their children’s children shall adore, 
Till these eternal hills remove, 
And spring adorns the earth no more. 
L. Bacon, 1833. 
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The Hundred Hymns 
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Music: America the Beautiful—Charles S. 


Brown, 1906 


() BEAUTIFUL for spacious skies 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties, 
Above the fruited plain: 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
. Across the wilderness; 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self control, 
Thy liberty in law. 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life; 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine. 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years,» 
Thine alabaster cities gleam, ~ 
Undimmed by human tears; 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea. 


KATHERINE LEE Bates, 1904. 


Loe 
Music: Pentecost—William Boyd, 1847 


FATHER in heaven, Who lovest all, 

Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord. 
That they may build from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, 
With steadfastness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, Thy grace may give 
The truth whereby the nations live. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look in all our ends 
On Thee for Judge and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favour of the crowd. 


Teach us the strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 


Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us delight in simple things, 


And mirth that has no bitter springs; 


Forgiveness free of evil done, 
And love to all men ’neath the sun. 


(Land of our birth, our faith, our pride, 
For whose dear sake our fathers died; 
O Motherland, we pledge to Thee 


Head, heart, and hand through the years 


to be.) 
Rupyarp KiIPLinc, 1906. 


COPYR GHT, 1913, BY 
RUOYARD -KIPLING. 
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1 KAR, hear,“O ye Nations, and hearing obey 
; The cry from the past and the call of to-day! 
Karth wearies and wastes with her fresh life outpoured, 
The glut of the cannon, the spoil of the sword. 


2 Lo, dawns the new era, transcending the old, 
The poet’s rapt vision, by prophet foretold! = 
From War’s grim tradition it maketh appeal 
To service of all in a world’s commonweal. 


3 Home, altar and school, the mill and the mart, 
The workers afield, in science, in art, 
Peace-circled and sheltered, shall join to create 
The manifold life of the firm-builded State. 


4 Then, then shall the empire of right over wrong 
Be shield to the weak and a curb to the strong; 
Then justice prevail and, the battle-flags furled, 
The High @ourt of Nations give law to the world. 


5 And thou, O my Country, from many made one, 
Last-born of the nations, at morning thy sun, 
Arise to the place thou art given to fill, 
And lead the world-triumph of peace and good-will! 


OT alone for mighty empire, 
Stretching far o’er land and sea, 
Not alone for bounteous harvests, 
Lift we up our hearts to Thee 
Standing in the living present, 
Memory and hope between, 
Lord, we would with deep thanksgiving 
Praise Thee more for things unseen. 


Not for battle-ships and fortress, 

Not for conquests of the sword, 
But for conquests of the spirit 

Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord; 
For the heritage of freedom, 

For the home, the church, the school, 
For the open door to manhood 

In a land the people rule. 


Frederick L. Hosmer 


LO2 
Music: Austria—F. J. Haydn, 1797 


For the armies of the faithful 
Lives that passed and left no name; 
For the glory that illumines 
Patriot souls of deathless fame. 
For the people’s prophet—leaders, 
Loyal to Thy living word,— 
For all heroes of the spirit, 
Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


God of justice, save the people 
From the war of race and creed, 
From the strife of class and faction,— 
Make our nation free indeed; 
Keep her faith in simple manhood 
Strong as when her life began, 
Till it find its full fruition 
In the Brotherhood of Man! 
WrtiraM P. MERRILL. 
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1O 3 
Music: Russian Hymn 


GOD save America, New World of Glory, 
New-born to freedom and knowledge 

and power, d 
Lifting the towers of her lightning-lit cities 
Where the flood tides of humanity roar! 


God save America! Here may all races 
Mingle together as children of God, 

Founding an empire on brotherly kindness, 
Equal in liberty, made of one blood! 


God save America! Brotherhood banish 
Wail of the worker and curse of the 
crushed ; 
Joy break in songs from her jubilant mil- 
lions, 
Hailing the day when all discords are 
hushed! 


God save America! Bearing the olive, 
Hers be the blessing the peacemakers 
prove, 
Calling the nations to glad federation, 
Leading the world in the triumph of love! 


God save America! Mid all her splendors, 
Save her from pride and from luxury; 
Throne in her heart the unseen and eternal; 
Right be her might and the truth make 

her free! 
W. G. BALLANTINE. 


1o4 
Music: Melrose—F. C. Maker 


GoD send us men whose aim ’twill be, 
Not to defend some ancient creed, 

But to live out the laws of Right 
In every thought and word and deed. 


God send.us men alert and quick 
His lofty precepts to translate, 
Until the laws of Right become : 
The laws and habits of the State. 


God send us men of steadfast will, 
Patient, courageous, strong and true; 

With vision clear and mind equipped, 
His will to learn, His work to do. 


God send us men with hearts ablaze, 
All truth to love, all wrong to hate; 
These are the patriots nations need, 
These are the bulwarks of the State. 
F. J. GittmMan alt. 


|e) 5 
Music: National Hymn—G. W. Warren, 1892 


G OD of our fathers, whose almighty 
hand 
Leads forth in beauty all the starry band 
Of shining worlds in splendor through the 
skies, 
Our grateful songs 
arise. 


before Thy throne 


Thy love Divine hath led us in the past; 

In this free land by Thee our lot is cast; 

Be Thou our Ruler, Guardian, Guide, and 
Stay; 

Thy word our law, Thy paths our chosen 
way. 


From war’s alarms, from deadly pestilence, 

Be Thy strong arm our ever sure defence; 

Thy true religion in our hearts increase, 

Thy bounteous' goodness nourish us in 
peace. 


Refresh Thy people on their toilsome way, 
Lead us from night to never-ending day; 
Fill all our lives with love and grace Di- 
vine, 
And glory, laud, and praise be ever Thine. 
DANIEL C. Roserts, 1876. 
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Music: Niagara—Robert Jackson 
G OD of the strong, God of the weak 
Lord of all lands and our own land, 
Light of all souls, from Thee we seck 
Light from Thy light, strength from Thy 
hand. 


In suffering Thou hast made us one, 
In mighty burdens one are we; 
Teach us that lowliest duty done 
Is highest service unto Thee. 


Teach us, great Teacher of mankind, 
The sacrifice that brings Thy balm: 
The love, the work that bless and bind; 
Teach us Thy majesty, Thy calin. 


Teach Thou, and we shall know indeed 
The truth divine that maketh free; 

And knowing, we may sow the seed 
That blossoms through eternity. 


RicHarp Watson GILDER, 1903. 
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Alleluia Dulce Carmen—Church 
Plain Chant, 1782 


Music: 


UDGE eternal throned in splendor, 
Lord of lords and king of kings, 
With Thy living fire of judgment 
Purge this land of bitter things, 
Solace all its wide dominion 
With the healing of Thy wings, 


Still the weary folk are pining 
For the hour that brings release, 

And the city’s crowded clangor 
Cries aloud for sin to cease; 

And the homesteads and the woodlands 
Plead in silence for their peace. 


Crown, O God, Thine own endeavor; 
Cleave our darkness with Thy sword; 

Feed Thy faint and hungry heathen 
With the richness of Thy Word; 

Cleanse the body of this nation 
Through the glory of the Lord. 


Henry Scotr HoLianp, 1909. 
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Music: Bradford—Arr. from G. F. Handel, 
1741 


Gop hear Thou the nation’s prayer, 
We lift our cause to Thee. 
We wage the holy war of Christ; 
We fight to make man free. 


Give us to build our cities pure, 
Salvation throned above; 

To shelter lowly homes from ill, 
And tune our mills with love. 


Give us to guide the alien feet; 
To teach the brother’s way; 

To save our motherhood from need; 
To guard our children’s play. 


May visions call,and faith enflame, 
And banish lust and greed. 

Make Thou America to be 
A land of soulful deed. 


Irvine Maurer, 1912. 
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Music: Republic—William P. Merrill, 1912 


O Lord our God, Thy mighty hand 
Hath made our country free; 

From all her broad and happy land 
May worship rise to Thee. 

Fulfill the promise of her youth, 
Her liberty defend; 

By law and order, love and truth, 
America befriend! 


The strength of every state increase 
In Union’s golden chain; 

Her thousand cities fill with peace, 
Her million fields with grain. 
The virtues of her mingled blood 
In one new people blend; 
By unity and brotherhood, 

America befriend! 


O suffer not her feet to stray; 
But guide her untaught might, 

That she may walk in peaceful day, 

_ And leadsthe world in light. 

Bring down the proud, lift up the poor, 
Unequal ways amend; 

By justice, nation-wide and sure, 
America befriend! 


Through all the waiting land proclaim 
Thy gospel of good-will; 

And may the joy of Jesus’ name 
In every bosom thrill. 

O’er hill and vale, from sea to sea, 
Thy holy reign extend; 

By faith and hope and charity, 
America befriend! 


Henry VAN DyKE, 1912. 


‘ 
FROM i POEMS OF HENRY VAN DYKE'! 
COPYRIGHT, 1911, CHAS SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
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Music: Gowers Recessional—John H. 
Gower, 1903. 


OD of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine: 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart: 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away, 
On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law: 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard; 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard: 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 


Rupyarp KIpLinc. 
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Hymn Writing 


Simon IN. Patten 


PROFESSOR OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HEN I sent out a request for 
social hymns some time ago, I 
had no thought of writing one 


myself. Poetic talent seemed 
to be going to waste on every side, 
simply because no appropriate theme 
suggested itself to the isolated poet. 
The response to my appeal was gen- 
erous, but as the products came in I 
found that the authors in general wrote 
descriptive poetry instead of hymns, and 
most of them conveyed a thought dif- 
ferent from what I had hoped to evoke. 
At any rate, the lines between the dif- 
ferent kinds of poetry were not strictly 
adhered to. The old thought was so 
frequently mingled with the new that 
my modern sensibilities were jarred. 
This led me to ask myself what it was 
in the older hymns that I disliked, and 
I soon saw that I should get nowhere by 
criticising the hymns others wrote. I 
must either write a model to show what 
was my aim, or be content to let each 
poet follow his own bent. When I set 
to work, the difficulties of the task be- 
came apparent. My hymn will at least 
break ground, and may help others to 
do what is beyond my powers. 


HE prime difficulty in writing new 

poetry lies in the accepted emotional 
values of the words to be used. Poets 
have so long employed certain phrases 
to express their ideas that these words 
have a high emotional value. Thoughts 
flow easily and powerfully when these 
associations are unbroken. But if the 
same words are employed to express 
other ideas, or old figures are used in 
unfamiliar ways, emotion refuses to fol- 


_ low the new paths, and discord instead 


value of the first endeavors 
heightened when poets have made the 
public familiar with social poetry. Just 


of pleasure is brought. Poetry of four 
kinds has been exploited. The poetry 
of war, of nature, of physical love, and 
of human depravity has appeared in 
endless variety. Without the thought 
of depravity the religious hymn would 
fail of its appeal. When vigor is de- 
manded, the similies of war are used, 
and with them are combined pictures of 
the glory of nature. The social note 
in poetry is impossible so long as these 
discordant thoughts and figures are 
used; on the other hand, the avoidance 
of them destroys the emotional value 
which poetry has acquired. 

This penalty of the loss of emotional 
power must be paid by those who would 
blaze the way to a new form of poetic 
expression. But the lessened emotional 
will be 


as nature poetry had to fight its way to 


popularity in the eighteenth century, so 
social poetry must have its martyrs and 
heroes today. New emotional channels 
of thought must be created, and in the 
new current emotion will flow more 
deeply and more forcefully than before. 
My main endeavor has been to avoid the 
expressions of war, depravity, and woe, 
upon which the emotional value of 
earlier hymns depends. 

This change was hard to effect, yet 
after many trials I have a hymn which 
will stand this test. Its virtue is not in 
its word beauty or in its emotional ap- 
peal, but in the standard of thought set 
and in the limits of expression imposed 
and lived up to. No one can adopt this 
standard without a loss of emotional 
values, but with poetical gift he can 
go beyond me in evoking an emotional 
response. I can handle only a simple 
meter and a short line, and this pro- 
duces an abruptness others can avoid. 
No one, however, can express social 
thought with the emotional force he 
might give to the themes of war, nature, 
love, and depravity. The words and 
phrases for this new expression of life 
are yet to be coined; and when coined, 
they must acquire emotional value by 
use. The participants in a recent peace 
congress were described as the “stern 
warriors of peace.” This would be 
amusing were it not for the fact so 
pathetically revealed that our language 
lacks words to designate modern heroes. 
The words “stern” and “warriors” have 
a dignity and force that milder terms 
lack. When you try the simplest in- 
stance of such description the difficul- 
ties of social poetry become apparent. 
If you wanted to describe these men, 
what words would you use? 


WAS impressed by the inadequacy of 

my language when I compared my 
production with Luther’s well-known 
hymn, A Mighty Fortress. What a dif- 
ference in thought marks the change of 
four centuries. The devil is no longer as 
Luther thought the greatest power on 
earth. We are now looking for a jail 
in which to confine him, instead of a 
fortress to which we may flee from his 
power. The open world is for the inno- 
cent, the woman, and the child. The 
low, the brutal, and the depraved must 
look for shelter, and at last be confined 
behind bolts and bars. In all this we 
agree; but how to sing it as Luther 
sang his belief, or as the revivalist does 
today, is a problem yet to solve. Our 


hearts are full of the new gospel, but 


its words have yet to be fired with emo- 
tion. 


This task we can not leave to some 
imagined hero; we must do it our- 
selves. I am not even the least of the poets, 
and yet I have been surprised how words 
blended themselves into acceptable form 
when I had a vivid thought to express. 
I never realized there were so many 
shades of meaning until I tried to state 
my thought without using the harsh ex- 
pression of older epochs. No saying is 
so false as that which declares a poet is 
born, not made. He is made by the 
emotions he is trying to voice. The 
quickly formed poem is faulty because 
it ranges over too wide a field. A hymn 
demands a constant reiteration of its 
theme. Words should not be introduced 
for the sake of. rhyme, but to repeat 
with added emotion the thought already 
expressed. Indeed it is a good plan 
never to introduce an idea unless it is to 
be repeated. This sets a difficult stand- 
ard—one that forces a constant rewrit- 
ing and simplification. More work is 
needed on a five-verse hymn than is de- 
manded by a hundred-page essay. 


ET it is only the socialization of lan- 

guage that can produce a sweeping 
change in the character of poetry. When 
we think of progress as our fathers 
thought of war and depravity, we will 
give to language the social emotion that 
poetry has given to nature, struggle, and 
sin, A thousand humble .toilers can 
force this change. Emotion follows 
familiar paths, and these are made by 
the persistent endeavors of the masses 
to move in a common direction. Words 
must come to tell what all feel. {f my 
self-imposed limitations are correct, 
others can give to social thought the 
nobler expression its content deserves. 

The principles I have tried to estab- 
lish are these: There should be no 
deification of nature; nor should nature 
be pictured as a treadmill in which to 
acquire heroic, but unneeded, virtues. 
Nature should be represented as inspir- 
ing, lovable, and upbuilding. We go 
to the country to gain strength and vi- 
tality, not to waste energy struggling 
“o'er rocks and torrents.” Neither 
should there be any personification of 
virtues and vices. The angels of New- 
man must go along with Luther’s devils. 
There must be no act of penance; for- 
giveness is free. If you have wronged 
another, repay by helping somebody 
else. 

In modern societies war and hardship 
are not sources of virtue, but causes 
of vice. The old figures of speech by 
which they are glorified must be aban- 
doned. The social is the active, the 
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THE SOCIAL CALL 


Rally, brothers, rally, 
To aid the man below, 
Uplift his social standards, 
Help him in manhood grow. 
Awake from idle dreaming, 
We must redress the wrong 
And take away the sorrows 
That still afflict the throng. 


Seek to rouse the nation 
Against unsocial deeds, 
Revive the Christian spirit 
By serving modern needs. 
The masses slowly climbing, 
Need friendly aid and cheer, 
Be earnest in your striving 
Their upward way to clear. 


Welcome changes gladly 
That raise the common lot 
With every race and dogma 
Thrown in the melting-pot; 
Why should old feuds divide us 
And discord dim the view? 
Our doctrine gleams with promise, 
Unite and see it through. 


All our hearts are beating 
In hope of better things, 
We look with earnest longing 
To what the future brings. 
No task can make us weary, 
No spectre haunts the way, 
For now the glow of morning 
Reveals the coming day. 


Courage, then, O brother, 
Dispel the gloom of night, 
Another world is forming, 
Arise and show your might. 
With numbers fast increasing 
And banners wide unfurled, 
Move onward, never ceasing 
Till we have won the world. 


helpful, not the martial; that which is 
attractive in itself, and not that made 
so by the stimulus of pain. Peace, pros- 
perity, action, and truth do not need the 
scaffolding of war and depravity to 
arouse the human soul; nor does God 
have to be presented as a martial hero 
to make Him appeal to men. God is 
energy, not force. He does not com- 
mand. He leads. He does not make us 
do what He himself dislikes to do; 
He lets us help Him do what He is 
doing. Suffering and untimely death are 
not punishment inflicted from above, 
but the natural wages of sin. 

In hymnology as in life, hardship, 
strife and despair have had their day. 
The temple of man’s progress cannot 
be built of such material. The storms 
of time will wash from under such an 
edifice the sands on which it rests. If 
the world shows the glory of God, sure- 
ly our language must in time do the 


Three 


Experiments in 


Hymn Writing 
By Dr. Patten 


THE PROMISED DAY 
Tune: THE MARSEILLAISE 


Ye sons of toil and daughters bound, 
Move on till liberty is found; 
The promised day is surely near 
When social wrongs shall disap- 
pear, 
The day when each for all shall work 
And none would social service 
shirk. 
Know ye that God is coming then 
To purify the ways of men. 
Protect the humble, God, 
And chasten with Thy rod 
The greed that reaps what others 
sow, 
Increasing want and woe. 


Arouse, arouse and do your share 
To make of earth a haven fair; 
The worth of man you thus will 

show. . 
From dust we came, to God we go. 
The upward march we would begin, 
Equality and life to win. 
For comfort, health and work we 
pray, 
And haste, O haste, the promised 
day. 
Thy light must show the way, 
Lead on without delay, 
We follow where Christ’s feet have 
trod 
In our ascent to God. 


And on that day build temples high 
To praise the Lord of earth and 
sky; 
Your working sisters need special 
care, 
Reserve for them a double share. 
No slave, no serf in all the land, 
No motive now to soil the hand, 
All work is joy, all life is play, 
Make others happy all the day. 
Brother, this glorious day 
Is not so far away 
But that we now its force can feel 
And try to make it real. 


O God Almighty, King of Earth, 
Restore to men their rights by 
birth, 
Unite the nations, give them power 
To make earth blossom like a 
flower, 
The unison that Thou has wrought 
Above, must now to earth be 
brought. 
Again shall men in Eden dwell 
Where joy and love will make them 
well. 
To Thy control we bow, 
Accept our service now 
And spread the welcome news abroad 
That men are one with God. 


SOCIAL AMERICA 


My country ’tis in thee, 
That ceaseless energy 
Evokes our best. 

I love thy shops and mills, 
The clash of human wills, 
The busy street that thrills 
And virtues test. 


As music swells the breeze, 
We'll dance beneath the trees 
To freedom’s song. 

Let social justice wake 

And all of wealth partake 
As they the shackles break 
That held them long. 


O, Gracious God, from Thee 

Comes civic purity 

And prospects bright. 

Long may our land be known 
As where the world was shown 
How character has grown 

In freedom’s light. 


May all our acts be just, 

O cleanse our hearts from lust 
And cruel greed. 

Let none their conscience soil 
By taking aught as spoil 
That others won by toil 

And badly need. 


Still higher realms, O God, 
Than mortals ever trod 
Extend before. 

O may we all behold 
These glories yet untold, 
As we our lives unfold 
Forevermore. 


same. A man should be able to call 
himself a Christian without admitting 
himself to be a slave; and some way 
should be found. to help one’s: brother 
without putting on military airs. Is God 
only a shepherd of foolish sheep? Can 
nature do nothing but make men cringe? 
Has man no other mission than to beat 
tom-toms in an oriental court? If these 
are the limits of God, and man, it were 
better to yield the ghost and let nature 
sink to a lifeless rotation of dead plan- 
ets. 

Remember in reading my hymns that 
their virtues are not in their content, but 
in what they have omitted of the con- 
ventional terminology. Emotional values 
have been sacrificed for social effects. 
There is also a change in appeal from 
appreciation to action. They show the 
power of social thought, and also, indi- 
cate how emotion may be used to 
heighten social effects. 


Why We Don’t Sing 


Charles H. Farnsworth 


PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL MUSIC, TEACHER’S COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE old adage, “You can lead a 
ia horse to water but you cannot 


make him drink,” well illustrates 
the two essentials for social sing- 


.ing. Not only is it necessary to have 


songs known to all, but there must be 
an occasion that will awaken the de- 


| sire to sing. The mere bringing to-, 
_. gether of people who can sing, but 
who have no common _ social in- 


terest, will no more produce the de- 
sired result than will the presence of a 


group of people who wish to sing, but 


have no adequate songs in common 
through which to express the desire. In 
other words, we must have not only the 
water in the trough, but also the desire 
on the part of the horse to drink. 

The countless gatherings of people 
for religious purposes offers the occa- 
sion for songs of the gospel hymn type. 
One leading firm claims to have sold 
over 50,000,000 copies of these favorite 
religious songs, showing that in the coun- 
try at large the need of the occasion and 
the character of the song complement 
each other fairly well. The great ma- 
jority to whom life is a serious problem 
like to sing of a “home over there.” The 
religious feeling, with the stated time 
and place for its expression, supplies the 
opportunity that songs of the character 
of the gospel hymns have satisfied. 

The good comradeship and _ lght- 
hearted humor of college life supplies 
the occasion, while the college song, the 
vehicle of its expression, “The bulldog 
on the bank and the bull-frog in the 
pool,” because of its nonsensical nature, 
supplies the needed expression for ener- 
gies that may have been too long con- 
centrated on Latin and mathematics. 


HE Boy Scout and’ Camp Fire Girl 


movements present valuable oppor- 
tunities for song singing, for here are 
young people doing the things that they 
wish to do, and song singing would be a 
most natural way to express comradeship 
and social feeling. The Boy Scout 
movement. while supplying special op- 
portunities for self-expression in mani- 
fold ways has not as yet done so in 
song. On the other hand, the girls’ or- 
ganization with its Camp Fire ceremony, 
its costumes, its symbolism of fire and 
honor beads, and, most valuable of all, 
its singing, presents an opportunity for 
keeping up the enthusiasm and vital life 
of the organization. Effective songs for 
expressing this movement will be de- 
veloped largely by the movement itself. 
If now, we enter the public schools, 
it would seem that the 18,000,000 chil- 
dren in this country, who are attending, 


would present the most ideal conditions 
for effective song singing as they are 
full of enthusiasm and of the desire for 
self-expression and are not yet bound 
by custom or tradition, or the anxieties 
that the struggle for existence is sure 
to bring. Yet we have no characteristic 
school songs sung all over the country 
as we have gospel songs, or college 
songs, in spite of the fact that the school 
situation. is more common and similar 
the country over than are religious, or 
college situations. Besides this, ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 of the 18,000,000 
children have regular musical instruc- 
tion with people endeavoring to help 
song singing. The immense profit to be 
gained from successful song collections 
makes a tempting prize for the produc- 
tion of adequate material and no coun- 
try has more collections of songs for 
schools than has America, yet where, do 
children sing less! 


HE reason that we do not sing more 

.is because we lack the adequate occa- 
sion. “The practical nature of our 
school course of study sees little profit 
in the general assembly which is even 
sometimes entirely omitted, or reduced 
to one or two periods a week. Yet this 
very assembly offers the most effective 
condition for developing community 
feeling, the comradeship of the folk, in 
which the social song would prove a 
most effective agent because it would 
itself be most effectively sung, satisfy- 
ing, as it would under these conditions, 
a real need. 

On the other hand, our school prac- 
tice, while ignoring the general assem- 
bly, gathers far too many children in 
teaching classes where it tries to incul- 
cate the facts that make community life 
effective by appealing to the reason and 
by using arguments, an obvious misuse, 
in its over-intellectuality, of the kind of 
appeal and of the conditions under 
which the appeal is made. 


What we need is right feeling, rather 
than comprehension of facts, valuable 
as they are. These need fusing with 
feeling to be operative and this fusing 
is what music in a well-conducted gen- 
eral assembly accomplishes. better than 
anything else. 

If the school principal, instead of con- 
tenting himself with reading some 
formal passage of scripture, or liter- 
ature, coupled with notes and admoni- 
tions, could in a few moments sum up 
one of the vital problems that affects 
every home represented in the audience, 
such as, for instance, grow out of the 


conflict between vested rights and the 
welfare of the community, the stages of 
which supply so much of the text for 
the cartoons. and squibs of the newspa- 
pers; if the pupils: were made to realize 
that soon they would be in this conflict, 
then a vigorous and appropriate song, 
symbolizing either victory, or struggle, 
or even humorous songs, parallel to the 
humorous cartoons, would have a sig- 
nificance that would, immediately show 
itself not only in the. singing, but in 
the desire to sing. So, festival celebra- 
tions, dealing with great events, or the 
lives of heroes, or real situations both 
serious and gay, present a genuine op- 
portunity that with the adequate song 
would make school singing one of the 
most important and vital functions of 
the school. 


While there are schools that are doing 
this very thing those who are in charge 
of many others fail to realize what an 
important factor in the life of, the 
school the daily general gathering might 
be made. Such teachers and principals 
generally lay the blame on the in- 
structor, where there is one, or on the 
music, but music without some genuine 
feeling to focus is like fire without 
something to burn. It is true that much 
of the school material is prepared from 
the point of view not of expressing 
some living desire or activity of the pu- 
pils but of expressing some beautiful 
sentiment or happy conceit that should 
awaken the desire to sing, on the theory 
that the impulse can come from with- 
out. 


IF instead of treating the music sim- 

ply as a refining, aesthetic influence 
with which the pupil must somehow be 
varnished over, the song could be 
thought of as a vitally connected part of 
the school life, there would be a more 
serious note in our school songs and a 
greater demand for fine hymns. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, children would 
enjoy singing them more than the so- 
called “children’s songs” that are made 
or adapted for the child and often bear 
the earmarks of their manufacture. 


We are fortunate in having a begin- 
ning towards a realization of the value 
of hymns and songs for school purposes 
expressive of the great social move- 
ments that are now in progress. If 
now, the school teacher, or principal, 
would bring the school itself into vital 
connection with these movements, the 
song and its occasion would come to- 
gether and there would be more life in 
song and more song in life. 
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Refrain 


Refrain 


Drawn by Joseph Stella for the Pittsburgh Survey 


HE first time I heard the Poles 

sing their national hymn I felt as 

I remember feeling when as a 

child at the close of the Civil 

War I heard a large crowd of people 

stirred by the sentiment of patriotism 

sing our own nationa! song. I did not 

know the words of the song these Polish 

people were singing, but I could easily 

interpret their feeling from the way they 
sang. 

It was at the opening of a playground 
in the early days of the playground 
movement. We were a few English- 
speaking persons who had secured the 
playground, and now stood helpless in 
the midst of a large number of Polish 
men, women and children. We wanted 
to speak to them but there seemed no 
human being present who could build a 
bridge of understanding between us. 
We must do something. I remember 
how we tried to sing My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee and were helped out by the 
children who had learned it in the pub- 
lic school. Then we spoke a few words 
about the playgrounds, but no one un- 
derstood us, though everyone was cour- 
teous and tried to look sympathetic. 

While I was speaking, I noticed in the 
crowd a well-dressed man who seemed 
in some sense to respond to what I said. 
When the chairman of our helpless com- 
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mittee wondered what in the world 
we should do next, I suggested that we 
speak to the well-dressed man and ask 
if the Polish people could not sing their 
national hymn. — Fortunately we had 
found the right man, one who was a 
leader among his neighbors. He at once 
responded to our request and began to 
explain to the crowd about him. In a 
few moments, without any accompani- 
ment, this mass of Polish men, women 
and children began to sing with a rev- 
erence and a depth of feeling seldom 
found among ourselves today. It seem- 
ed to us who knew not the words that 
it was a religious service, of a people 
whose past history gave to every word 
sung a tragic meaning. We who listened 
understood as never before the past of 
these people and their faith in the power 
of their sentiment for a country that 
perhaps can never be a nation. 

How this depth of sentiment can be 
utilized in America for the good of all 
of us is a question we have need to ask 
ourselves when we sing with the Polish 
citizens their beautiful hymn. We sure- 
ly dare not allow so fine a patriotism 
to be lost in the difficult process of trans- 
planting. 

Generally following this first hymn is 
sung one, which, I am told by my neigh- 
bors, is considered by the church in the 


POLISH NATIONAL HYMN’ | 


(Permitted to be sung by the Church in Poland.) 


O Thou Lord God, Who for so many ages, 
Didst give to Poland-splendor and might, 
Who shielded her from storms’ wild rages, 
And kept her ever in Thy holy sight. 


Refrain:—Father, we kneel to plead before Thy throne, 
Give us our freedom, give to us our own. 


O, Thou great Lord, who rulest land and sea, 
Thou hast the power to break the tyrant’s chain, 
Grant to Thy sons the crown of victory, 
Free from war’s bond, let peace forever reign. 


O, Thou Lord God, O, hear us while we pray; 
Soon into dust our weary bodies turn. 
Give us free soil upon that final day, 
And into freedom let our souls be born. 


Boze Cés Polske 


old country as blasphemous. The Ger- 
mans will not permit it to be sung in 
German-Poland, but is it used quite 
commonly here. The translation fol- 
lows: 


POLISH NATIONAL 
HYMN 

Z. Dymmen Posarow. 
CorneELius Ujeyski (1846). 


¢M ID smoke of burning, ’mid blood of 
brothers, 
Our voice, O God, goes up today, 
This fearful woe our groan half smothers; 
With loud spent anguish our heads are 
grey. 
Our songs are only songs of wailing; 
A crown of thorns is about our brow; 
Like monuments of Thy wrath prevailing, 
Our hands are stretched with their. prof- 
fered vow. 


PEOPLE'S 


Oft hast thou scourged us: our wounds all 
bleeding 
Show ghastly from Thy heavenly rod; 
But still “He'll pity.” is all our pleading, 
For He is our Father! He is our God. 
And when we would taste of comfort after, 
Against us the foe at Thy bidding raves; 
Like a stone at our hearts his bitter laugh- 
ter, 
Where is this Father—this God who 
saves? 


We look at the sky and think that surely 
A hundred suns will give their signs; 
*There are many other verses besides the 

three given here. 
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Sung with Neighbors 
Back-of-the-Yards — 


Mary E. MeDowell 
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The free bird bathes in its calm divine. 
But with such doubts our souls are teeming, 
Our faith grown feeble is hardly stirred; 
‘Our hearts bieed inly!—O! judge not our 
seeming 
Rash murmurs—judge not each frenzied 
word! 


O’er us the blue is spread all purely; 


We know not one day from another, 

O God, for its hourly tale of pain: 
‘Son slays sire, and brother brother, 

We have around us the brood of Cain. 
Lord, they are guiltless, they are blinded, 


Though through them we shall live 
abhorr’d; 

' There are unseen doers, like devils 
minded, . 


O punish the hand, and not the sword. 


_ See in our lonely anguish lying, 
We haste to Thy stars and seek Thy 
breast: 
Like weary birds with our prayers we’re 
flying, 
And long to find some peaceful nest. 
Give us Thy grace in our toils to arm us: 
| Safe in Thy folds Thy children keep; 
The fragrance of grief’s crush’d flowers 
shall charm us: 
The halo of chastening light our sleep. 


With Thy archangel before us tow’ring, 
On we'll march to the great strife—on 
And o’er the body of Satan cow’ring, 
We'll plant Thy banner for victory won. 
We'll open our hearts to our brother’s pray- 
ers, 
The cross of freedom shall cleanse: His 
stains ; 
And this our answer to foul gainsayers, 
As He was ever, so God remains. 


\ 


Where the National hymns are sung 
or played, Poland. Is Not Lost follows 
and is sung with a gayety of spirit. 


POLAND IS NOT LOST 
a Jeszcze Polska nie zginela 


OLAND is not lost, nor will be while 
any Poles are living, ’ 
What her foes by might have taken, she 
' will fight to win, 
| No tears will ever fall and bravery will 
| always shine. 
_ March all Poles, March all Poles, God will 
ia help us win. 
__ March all Poles, March all Poles, God will 
help us win. 


Mother from her grave is rising, calling to 
her children, 

He who is a true brave Pole go fight for 

} your land, 

’ Oh, Mother dear, Oh, Holy Fatherland, 

_ Weare your brave children, 

Weare your brave children, 

We will fight for Freedom: 

_ We are your brave children, we are your 

§ brave children, 

_ We will fight for Freedom. 


For our country, for our freedom let us 
y: rush to arms, 

Brethren, legions are not needed, courage 
:- wins far better, 

% Honor and Glory, are standing by our side, 
; aiiegel we'll perish, sweet our death will 

e 
For our country’s freedom. 
2 pry we'll perish, sweet our death will 


i For our country’s freedom. 


Land of our great Forefathers, 

Earth stained with their blood, 

Thou art our own and none but Poles shall 
ever rule thee. 

Arms, to arms, dear Brothers! Arms, to 
arms, dear Brothers! 


We shall win our land. 

Arms, to arms dear Brothers! Arms, to 
arms dear Brothers! ' 

We shall win our land. 


POLISH FALCONS MARCH? 
“Marsz Sokolow.” 


O H dreamy, drowsy and feeble this world, 
Its path to a new life is forming, 
Its wings from its nest it dreads to unfurl, 
For spirit and body are failing. 
Oh, come Brother Falcons! Come help with 
your strength! 
To action it longs to arise and to live. 


Feeble and slumbering are body and soul, 

In vain the effort and struggle to rise, 

There only is action creative and strong, 

Where the will has strong wings to unfurl it. 

Oh Brothers who birdlike would fly o’er 
the earth, 

The spirit of birds lives in you from birth. 


Then come with a will for this far-away 
flight, 

To make ready our wings for their service, 

The storms shall not break us nor thunder 
affright, 

When strength and a strong will shall 
aid us. 

Oh come Brother Falcons! Come help with 
your strength! 

To action it longs to arise and to live! 


I am told by Lithuanian friends that 
their people do not express war-like sen- 
timents in songs of their own, but when 
their feelings are stirred they use Pol- 
ish or Russian songs. The Socialists 
sing the Internationale to the tune of 
the Marseillaise. 

The Lithuanian hymn which follows 
was written in the twentieth century— 
perhaps at the close of the darkest days 
in the history of this people. For 
twenty-five years they were not permit- 
ted a printing press, but when the pres- 
ent czar was compelled to concede some- 
thing after the great strike of 1905, the 
printing press was once more allowed 
in Lithuania, and it is said that thou- 
sands of poems, essays, and stories were 
brought from their hiding places: 


LITHUANIAN NATIONAL HYMN 
Tautiska Giesmé. 
Translated by ANTANES LALIS. 


LITHUANIA, dear country, 
Thou art land of heroes, 

From thy past thy sons shall take 

Their power and inspiration. 

Let the sun from thy domains 

Darkest ignorance dispel, 

And the light, and the truth 

Guide thy steps forever. 


Let thy sons never depart : 
From the paths of virtue; 

Let them work for thy welfare 

And the nation’s glory. 

Let the love of fatherland 

Deep in our hearts burn, 

In thy name, country dear, 
Harmony shall flourish. 


When the patriotic militant spirit is 
stirred among the Bohemians they sing, 
Hej Slované (Hail, Slavonians!). Hej 
Slované was forbidden in Bohemia for 
many years. Long after the prohibition 

*For all Polish songs see Melodye 


Polskie, published by Henry Schencke, 
1080 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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was withdrawn people continued to pre- 
face its recital by the dare, “Let them 
pick me up.” 


HAIL, SLAVONIANS?’ 
Hej Slované. 


Ho, Slavonians! Our beloved language still 
surviveth, 

While the faithful heart within us for our 
nation striveth; 

Yea, the Slavic spirit liveth; it will live for 
ever. fi 
Hell and thunder, ’gainst us raging, vain is 

your endeavor; pes 
Hell and thunder, ’gainst us raging, vain is 
your endeavor. 


God to us our tongue entrusted, God who 
sways the thunder; 

Who on earth then shall presume this gift 
from us to sunder? 

Tho’ the earth were filled with demons, our 
rights assailing, i 

We defy them! God is with us, His strong 
arm prevailing; 

We defy them! God is with us, His strong 
arm prevailing. 


Though about us storms are raging, bring- 
ing devastation, 

Rocks disrupting, oaks uprooting, shaking 
earth’s foundation; 

Yet we stand like castle walls, our vested 
rights asserting ; 

May the earth engulf the traitor from our 
ranks deserting ; 

May the earth engulf the traitor from our 
ranks deserting. 


The Bohemians in this country sing 
the following to an unusually musical 


melody. It is their Home, Sweet Home. 
MY HOMELAND* 
The Bohemian National Song. 


homeland mine, O homeland mire! 
Streams are rushing through thy 
meadows; ; 
’Mid thy rocks sigh fragrant pine groves. 
Orchards decked in spring’s array, 
Scenes of Paradise portray, 
And this land of wondrous beauty, 
Is the Czech land, homeland mine, 
Is the Czech land, homeland mine. 
O, homeland mine, O, homeland mine! 
In thy realms dwell, dear to God’s heart, 
Gentle souls in bodies stalwart. 
Clear of mind, they win success; 
Courage show when foes oppress. 
Such the Czech in whom I glory, 
Where the Czech live is my home, 
Where the Czech live is my home, 
Innumerable folk-songs are found in 
Bohemia, depicting the sorrow at the 
parting of parents and their enlisted 
son, serving as he must in the army of 
a government which he hates. Here is 
one of them: 


FATHER AND MOTHER DEAR’ 


ATHER and mother dear, you whom I 
must revere, 
How hard you toiled for me my child- 
hood through; 
Now, when I could repay I must march far 


away, 
Soldier life is calling me far, far from 


you, 
Mother with heart of gold, my grief cannot 
be told; 
Sorrow o’er-comes me, but naught can I 
do; 


?From a beautiful collection, Twenty Bo- 
hemian Folk-Songs. Translated and com- 
piled by Vincent Pisek, D.D. 
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Now, when I could repay I must march far 


away, 
Soldier life is calling me far, far from 
you. 


Hark to the bugle call, drums harshly sum- 
mon all, 
Tearful I leave you, with one fond adieu; 
Now, when I could repay I must march far 
away 
Soldier ite is calling me far, far from 
you. 


Here’s to Old Bohemia is another 
song of exhortation quite similar to the 
preceding. An unusual feature is the 
introduction of the prayer: 


HERE’S TO OLD BOHEMIA 


Let us all our sorrows banish, 

Happv days will come ere long; 

Yes, they will come ere long. 

From our mountains, clouds will vanish, 

And our voices ring with song; 

Yes, they will ring with song. 

Keep the customs of our nation, 

Fight for right without cessation, 

Let resound the proclamation of our Czech 
rights. 


Let our love unite us ever, 
Let us yield to foeman never! 


Here’s to old Bohemia, our dear Bohemia. 
Amen, hear our prayer, O God! 

Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 

As in heaven so on earth. 

Let our-love unite us ever, 

Let us yield to foeman never, 

Here’s to old Bohemia, 

Our Dear Bohemia. 


While our ancient blood we cherish, 

Charging hearts and arms with might; 

Our hearts and arms with might. 

Never can our glory perish, 

Proud will gaze our lion white; 

Proud gaze our lion might. 

Then upon our foes advancing, 

Terrifying yet entrancing, 

To our music they'll be dancing like the 
wild bears. 


Let our love unite us ever, 

Let us yield to foeman never! 

Here’s to old Bohemia, our dear Bohemia. 
Amen hear our prayer, O God! 

Intercede for us, O Saint Venceslav! 
Patron Saint of our Czech Land. 
Let our love unite us ever, 

Let us yield to foeman never, 
Here’s to old Bohemia, 


We have found that the singing of 
these foreign songs in English has done 
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much to create good feeling and under- ui 


standing. It has also awakened for old- 


country parents a new respect and even ie 


admiration among “first generation 
Americans.” The young people are too 

apt to think ignorant and 
parents who can not speak English. 


” 


A bridge of good feeling may be more © 
quickly thrown over to the newcomers 
old country songs | 


by singing their 
than by any other means.~ Eighteen years 


ago at a playground where I was trying | 


to be friendly with an intelligent looking 
Polish woman, I said, “Is it not a good 
thing to have these places where we can 
get- together and know each other?” 
She answered with an attitude of hau- 
teur characteristic of her type: “How . 


can we know each other when we live — 


so far apart?” That was eighteen years — 
ago. Sinte then we have lived’ near 
each other, we have played together, we 
have sung together; and now we Ameri- 
can, Polish, Bohemian and Lithuanian 
women are organizing together for the 
sake of the city, our larger home. 


songs tor Labor 


RGANIZED labor has, in the 
() matter of appropriating well- 
known songs to its own use, 
shown a very satisfactory in- 
consistency and catholicity, and has 
often strayed far from its ranks and 
its ideals, selecting and adopting fine 
poetry and music, however uncongenial 
and irrelevant its origin, and discarding 
the mere verse and tune which chanced 
to bear, so to speak, the union label. 
Where, then, has labor found its songs? 
One element only of the labor move- 
ment, the class struggle, and that by no 
means generally accepted, finds direct 
natural expression in the war songs of 
the past—in such songs as, for instance, 
the Marseillaise, of which the first and 
last verses are given here: 


ALLONS, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé, 

Contre nous de la tyrannie 

L’étendard sanglant est levé. 
Entendez-vous dans les campagnes 

Mugir ces feroces soldats? 
Ils viennent jusques dans nos bras 

Egorger nos fils, nos compagnes! 
Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons: 
Marchez, qu’un sang impur abreuve nos 

sillons. 


Amour sacré de la patrie, 
Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs! 
Liberté! liberté chérie, 
Combats avec tes defenseurs. 
Sous nos drapeaux que la victoire 
Accoure a tes males accens; 
Que tes ennemis expirans 
Voient ton triomphe et notre gloire. 
Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons: 
Marchez, qu’un sang impur abreuve nos 
sillons.* 


Elzabeth Balch 


The music, based on the credo of a 
mass, was, together with the words, 
composed in a few excited hours imme- 
diately following Louis XVI’s declara- 
tion of war against Germany in 1792 
by a young French officer, Rouget de 
Lisle, then with the army of the Rhine. 
Its express object was to stimulate anti- 
German war spirit. Its local success 
was immediate, and after it had been 
sung amid wild enthusiasm by the vol- 
unteers from Marseilles as they entered 
Paris it spread quickly throughout 
France, and was everywhere known as 
the Marseillaise. 

It has had varying fortunes: at times 
encouraged by the French government, 
then for long periods forbidden, only to 
be received with renewed and deepened 
significance and fervour by the classes, 
whose singing of it was held to be sub- 
versive of law and order. Gradually by 
repression the authorities conferred 
upon it the distinction of being accepted 
as it is today, in spite of its rejection by 
the French Socialists, as the recognized 
emotional expression of working class 
consciousness, whether in France, Amer- 
ica, Italy, Germany, or Russia. 

In Salem last year the supporters of 
Ettor and Giovannitti poured out of the 
Court House into the street singing the 
Marseillaise. In the meetings at Haledon 
and Milford it played its part. In Berlin 
a student who was present tells me an 
audience, after listening in perfect si- 
lence to a speech by Wilhelm Lieb- 


knecht, then under prison sentence, 
broke out as the address ended into the 
Marseillaise in German, and left the hall 
singing “orderly and steady, but at a 
white heat of feeling, the old French 
war song.” This incident is the more’ 
striking when we-realize that as late 
as 1870, after long years of prohibition, 
the song had been revived at the instiga- 
tion, it is said, of the Empress Eugenie 
to arouse anti-German sentiment. In 
the event of national and war feeling 
breaking the ranks of the labor party 
and lining them up for France and Ger- 
many, the Marseillaise may again have 
affixed to it a national and militaristic 
stigma, and lose its prestige as the great- 
est international labor song. 

Then its one great rival for working 
class favor, the Internationale, wotld 
probably supplant it completely: 


THE INTERNATIONALE 


RISE ye pris’ners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 
For Justice thunders condemnation, 
A better world’s in birth. 
No more tradition’s chains shall bind us, 
Arise, ye slaves! No more in thrall! 
The earth shall rise on new foundations, 
We have been naught, we shall be all. 


Refrain: 
’Tis the final conflict, 
Let each stand in his place, 
The International Party 
Shall be the human race. 
’Tis the final conflict, 
Let each stand in his place, 
The International Party 
Shall be the human race. 


“oreen” the 
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| We want no condescending saviors, 
To rule us from a judgment hall, 

We workers ask not for their favors; 

' Let us consult for all. 

| To make the thief disgorge his booty, 

To free the spirit from its cell, 

' We must ourselves decide our duty, 

We must decide and do it well. 


Refrain. 


Behold them seated in their glory, 
The kings of mine and rail and soil? 
- What have you read in all their story 
_ But how they plundered toil? 
| Fruits of the people’s work are buried 
In the strong coffers of a few; 
In voting for their restitution 
The men will only ask their due. 


Refrain. 


Toilers from shops and fields united, 

The party we of all who work; ° 

The earth belongs to us, the people, 
No room here for the shirk. 

How many on our flesh have fattened! 
But if the noisome birds of prey 

Shall vanish from the sky some morning. 
The blessed sunlight still will stay. 


Refrain. 


Unlike the Marseillaise, the Interna- 
tionale consciously reflects the class 
struggle of which it seems destined to 
become more the accepted expression. 
It is sung in the most important Euro- 
pean languages—in just how many 
neither librarians, labor leaders, nor So- 
| cialist secretaries seem able to state. In 
| the Lawrence parade the race «groups 
present marched, each singing the In- 
_ ternationale in its own tongue; and as 
__ one of the foreign marchers said to me: 
“You never saw so beautiful a noise in 
all your life.” 

Besides these two great international 
songs, where Italians predominate, we 
_ may place Garibaldi’s hymn, purely pa- 
_triotic in origin, the May Day Hymn, 
and the Hymn of the Workers, with its 
spirited and haunting refrain: 


“Il riscatto del lavoro dei suoi figh 
opra sara.” 


As it has never been adequately 
translated, it is not given here, but 
words and music may be found in 
the Canzoniere dei Lavoratori, published 
by Il Proletario. 

Two French labor songs, Le Drapeau 
Rouge and Gloire au Dix-Septieme also 
appear in this collection. Among the 
lines of the former are found these 
words: “A tous les peuples de la terre 
porte la pais et le bonheur?” The lat- 
ter is distinctly an anti-war protest and 
contains this verse: 
viendra en 


Ff SPERONS qu’un 
France 
Oi la paix la concord ’régnera 
Ayons tous au coeur cette espérance 
Que bientot ce grand jour viendra. 


jour 


and also this striking line: 


Oh ne doit pas tuer ses pére et mére pour 
les grands qui sont au pouvoir. 


There is also a Spanish song with the 
refrain: 


Levantate pueblo leal 
Al grito de Revolucion Social, 


but I have not as yet found the words 
of any of the national labor songs in 
other languages which are doubtless 
sung by the various race groups at great 
industrial demonstrations. 


Class Songs the 14th Century 


With the incoming of the new immi- 
gration, bringing these stirring songs of 
the international modern class conflict, 
the singing of the workers of the past 
sounds to our ears faint and remote, un- 
less we pause, as we may not do 
here, to evoke in imagination in vivid de- 
tail its historical local setting. In fact, 
until the nineteenth century the record of 
class song is meager enough. Neither 
from the Jacquerie nor the Peasants’ 
War does any record seem to have been 
preserved, beyond the mention of sing- 
ing, organized by a proletarian preacher 
of Muhlhausen, of the Old Testament 
promises and exhortations to the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

From the peasants’ rising in England, 
on the contrary, we have not only the 
famotis couplet : 


“When Adam delvéd and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ;” 


we have also some of the rebel catch 
words circulated by the agitators who, 
during the year 1381, were busily organ- 
izing the men of the various shires for 
their march on London. These mes- 
sages came as a direct command from 
the great society, as they called the 
union of the lower classes which they 
were trying to form. The most impor- 
tant of them—that sent out by John 
Ball and full, as his historian says, of 
deep and gallant feeling—reads thus: 
“John Schep, some time Saint Mary’s 
priest of York, and now of Colchester, 
greeteth well John Nameless and John 
the Miller and John Carter, and biddeth 
them that they beware of guile in bor- 
ough, and stand together in God’s name, 
and biddeth Piers Plowman go to his 
work, and chastise well Hob the Robber, 
and take with you John Trueman and 
all his fellows, and no mo; and look 
sharp you to one-head (union) and no 


mo. 

[ons the Miller hath yground 

2m small, small, small. 

The King’s son of heaven shall pay for all. 

Be ware or ye be wo (worse) 

Know your friend from your foe. 

Have enough and say ‘ho’ (stop) 

And do well and better and flee sin, 

And seek peace, and hold therein. 

And so bid John Trueman and all his fel- 
lows!” 


The year before, 1380, the poll tax 
had been levied, and in part doubtless 
because its collection was accompanied 
by reputed graft, it had fired the mine. 
For a few weeks of the early summer 


of 1381, all England was ablaze; in July 
the work of suppression was well nigh 
finished, and retribution had begun. By 
November the nation had “resolved it- 
self into a committee of mercy.” And 
whether the episode hastened or retard- 
ed the passing of feudalism no one can_ 
authoritatively state. 

In any case these three proletarian re- 
volts have for us today an immense sig- 
nificance. All three were attempts to ac- 
celerate the transition from one indus- 
trial and social system to another. All 
were effectively repressed. 

In France the movement was retarded 
for nearly five hundred years, and re- 
form eventually came about amid scenes 
of horror. In Germany we find fero- 
cious repression and retaliation, and 
feudalism retarding economic progress 
and stifling thought for a still longer 
period, only to be suddenly cast aside 
like a worn out garment, as the result 
of Napoleon’s invasion in 1806. In Eng- 
land, where there had been far more ef- 
fective organization, far greater solidar- 
ity, and far less vindictiveness, the 
transition continued steadily and slowly 
until, in the early seventeenth century, 
little trace of feudalism remained. 

In every case the ultimate result was 
the same. Feudalism vanished from 
western Europe as completely as the 
plantation system has vanished from the 
South of our own day. And, strangely 
enough, the dying throes of feudalism 
in the French revolution set in motion 
some of the forces which led to 
the first restless striving against the 
new competitive system which has sup- 
planted it. In England the industrial 
unrest culminated in 1838 in the Chartist 
movement, which found unusually full 
expression in song. 


The Chartist Movement 


It is a temptation to linger over the 
causes which underlay the movement, 
and to discuss the demands of the work- 
ers, but we must pause only a moment 
to picture those huge processions wind- 
ing out from town after town to the 
local moor where the men listened in 
orderly enthusiasm to the Chartist 
speakers, then marched back and dis- 
persed, as quietly. At Glasgow there 
were 200,000 in line; at Birmingham as 
many, where the then novel and startling 
idea of a general strike was broached. 
In London, where Ebenezer Elliott, 
author of When Wilt Thou Save the 
People (page 392) addressed the meet- 
ing, there were 30,000. At Newcastle 
the procession was a mile and a half 
long, with fourteen bands, and at every 
thirty yards banners with such quota- 
tions as these from Byron, Burns, Cow- 
per and Goldsmith: 


HOPE 
M ETHINKS I hear a little bird that 
sings 
The people bye and bye shall be the 
stronger. 
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The Survey, January 3, 1914 : 


FREEDOM 


When once more her hosts assemble, 
Let the tyrants only tremble; 
Smile they at this idle threat? 
Crimson tears may follow yet. 


OUR BIRTHRIGHT 
Freedom such as God hath given 
Unto all beneath his heaven. 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 


Upon this Newcastle meeting the mil- 
itary, both infantry and cavalry, con- 
verged during the speaking until they 
pressed closely upon the men, appar- 
ently with the intention of provoking 
violence. Only the good sense of the 
working class, says the historian of the 
movement, prevented bloodshed. 

At Sheffield in 1842 between 20,000 
and 50,000 mourners gathered for the 
burial of Holberry, a Chartist who had 
died in prison after long ill health. The 
great procession marched silently be- 
tween shops closed out of respect for 
the dead, to the neighboring moor, the 
men bearing banners with inscriptions 
such as these: 


Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord. 


The Lord hateth the hands that shed inno- 
cent blood. 


After the coffin had been lowered into 
the grave the vast throng sang these 
verses by John Bramwich, a Chartist 
poet: 


REAT God! is this the patriot’s doom! 
Shall they who dare defend the slave 
Be hurled within a prison’s gloom, 
To fit them for an early grave? 


Shall victim after victim fall 
A prey to cruel class-made laws? 
Forbid it, Lord! on Thee we call, 
Protect us, and defend our cause! 


In vain we prayed the powers that be, 
To burst the drooping captive’s chain; 
But mercy, Lord, belongs to Thee, 
For Thou hast freed him from all pain. 


Is this the price.of liberty! 

Must martyrs fall to gain the prize? 
Then be it so; we will be free, 

Or all become a sacrifice. 


Tho’ freedom mourns her murder’d son, 
And weeping friends surround his bier; 

Tho’ tears like mountain torrents run, 
Our cause is watered by each tear.® 


Oh, may his fate cement the bond 
That binds us to our glorious cause; 
Raise, raise the cry, let all respond, 
Justice, and pure and equal laws. 


“On some fine evenings,” writes 
Thomas Cooper, one of the Chartist lead- 
ers, much later, “we would sing through 
the streets, to show our numbers, and 
also to vex our middle class opponents,” 
and at all the meetings where he presided 
the Chartist song called The Lion of 
Freedom was usually sung. The words, 
supposed to be written by a woman 
Chartist, and set to music by a Leicester 
working man, were very generally 
adopted by the Chartists. Cooper also 


speaks of a collection of Chartist Hymns 
by William Jones and John Bramwich, 
a copy of which if obtainable would 
yield interesting matter. 


The Agricultural Unions 


Another English singing movement 
was that of the Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union during the early seventies. Joseph 
Arch in his memoirs writes of one dem- 
onstration: 

“The people began gathering at 8.30 
A. M., in their smock frocks and fustian 
jackets” but “they were not a sorry and 
feeble folk. No; they were strong in 
union as they took the road this March 
morning.” * * * “People came flock- 
ing and streaming in from miles round. 
Crowds of poor labourers with their 
wives and children marched into the 
town, headed by the village fife and 
drum bands.” 

They marched away 
rhyme: 

The fore labourers of South Warwick- 
snire, 
Have not had a rise for many a year, 


Although bread has often been dear; 
And now they’ve formed a Union. 


singing this 


“We met,” he tells us later “by sun- 
light and moonlight, and starlight, and 
lantern light—the sun in the sky or the 
farthing dip—it was all one to the union 
man at that time. When we were as- 
sembled we often led off with a song or 
union ballad, of which the following 
are typical verses: 


STAND LIKE THE BRAVE 
(adapted by G. M. Ball) 


W ORKMEN awake, for the strife is at 
- hand; 
With right on your side, then with hope 
firmly stand 
To meet your oppressors, go, fearlessly go, 
And stand like the brave, with your face to 
the foe. 


Stand like the brave, stand like the brave; 
Oh, stand like the brave with your face to 
the foe. 


The cause of each other with vigour defend, 

Be honest and true, and fight to the end; 

Where duty may lead you, go, fearlessly go, 

And stand like the brave, with your face to 
the foe. 


Let hope then still cheer us; though long be 
the strife, 

More comforts shall come to the workman’s 
home life; 

More food for our children; demand it then 


go 
And stand like the brave, with your face to 
the foe. 


“We would start that to a rousing 
tune,” says Joseph Arch, “and sing it 
with a will all together. There was an- 
other which was a great favorite; it 
was called The Fine Old English La- 
bourer, and it went to the tune of A 
Fine Old English Gentleman. 

I quote the last verse: 


They used to treat him as they liked in the 
j evil days of old, 

They thought there was no power on earth 

To beat the power of gold; 


They used to threaten what they'd do when- 
ever work was slack, 


But now he laughs their threats to scorn, — 


with the Union at his back. 


This fine old English labourer, one of the 


present time. 


“Sometimes,” says Arch, speaking of 
1878, “they opened their meetings with 
songs like the following: 


W ELCOME to our Union meeting, 
Friends, and strangers, old and 
young ; 

Farmers, tradesmen, labourers, greeting, 

Every hand, and eye and tongue, 

Every name today is “brother”; 

All our creed is—love each other. 


There were times, he tells us, when 
it seemed something like mockery to sing 
these words. “All the same,” he adds, 
“it was our creed, and we were striving 
to keep true to it.” 


Beginnings in America 


American labor verse goes back to 
Chartist times, but under conditions 
vastly different. We must turn from 
the great city meetings of Old England 
to the remote mill villages of the New, 
where the American school teachers, 
who formed the mass of the mill work- 
ers, were making their own spirited and 
individual protest against reduced wages 
by strikes and topical rhymes, reveng- 
ing themselves, as McNeil says, by mak- 
ing verses. The following doggerel was 
written at the expense of a young so- 
ciety mill agent of Dover who had called 


upon the workers in the mills to kill the 


frogs which disturbed him by croaking 
in a neighboring pond. The girls pla- 
carded fences and office with rhymes, 
and this special verse had an illuminated 
heading of a large green frog: 


The agent to the frog-pond went, 
To kill the frogs he was intent; 
He gave them a dose of red hot water. 
For he thought to croak they hadn’t 
oughter. 


. The labor literature from 1838 to 1851 
was able and earnest. The Awl was 
published probably in Lynn, and the 
Voice of Industry in Fitchburg, in 1845. 
In the first number was printed Whit- 
tier’s Moral Warfare, and an editorial 
speaks of the imprisonment of Mike 
Walsh, for libel against a grafter of 
the day. On the walls of his cell had 
been found a sketch of a dejected la- 
borer seeking work, and three verses, of 
which one is here given: 


The wealth which ingrate tyrants wield 
To crush and starve us we create; 

The blood we shed on flood and field, 
Gives greatness to the misnamed great; 

But short would reign this favored few, 

Were we but to each other true. 


In 1855 was published the first Amer- 
ican collection of labor songs by A. J. 
H. Duganne, called Duganne’s Poems. 
“He gave me a copy in 1878, some time 
before his death,” says Mr. Powderley 
in the first of several helpful letters, 
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“and told me that less than two hundred 
copies were run off the press when the 
publisher notified him he would have to 
cease on account of the radical tenden- 
| cies of some of the poems, particularly 
' The World’s Lie. He was asked to omit 

that or modify it. He refused to do 
| either, paid the publisher, took his books 
Ek away, had them bound, and only when 
he ran them through the newspapers and 
| periodicals of that day did he ever at- 
| tempt their publication again. Only last 
' month I came across some of his verses 
in a weekly paper marked anonymous. 
I wrote the editor giving him Duganne’s 
name and a little about the verse. Once 
-in a while a stray copy may be found 
in an old book store.” Duganne’s The 
Industrial Armies is reprinted from Fel- 
lowship Songs on page 395. 

In the sixties came the organization 
of the miners, which will serve to illus- 
trate the recourse to poetic ardor by 
immigrant workers of the day—those 
from North Europe. An address to en- 
courage the movement begins with Mac- 
| kaye’s poem, What Might Be Done, and 
closes with these words: 


c'T O_me there is no East, no West, no 

North, no South, and, I would say, 
Let there be no English, no Irish, German, 
Scotch, or Welsh. This is one country, and 


All men are brethren—How the watch- 
words run! Serer ck 
And when men act as such is justice won! 


Come, then, and rally around the standard 
of Union—the union of state and the unity 
of miners.” 


The result was the formation in 1861 
of the American Miners Association, 
with Daniel Weaver, who wrote the 
above, as its president. At the head of 
their constitution were these lines: 


STEP by step, the longest march 
Can be won, can be won; 

Single stones will form an arch 
One by one, one by one. 


‘And by Union what we will 
Can be all accomplished still. 

Drops of water turn a mill, 
Singly none, singly none. 


During the sixties poems were coming 
out in the Daily Evening Voice, and 
presumably in other labor papers as 
well, and soon this newspaper and maga- 
zine labor literature became so great in 
volume that months of research would 
be needed to cover the field. 

In New York in 1873 a spirited ad- 
dress before a committee appointed to 
investigate an unprovoked and wantonly 
brutal police outrage against an orderly 
meeting of the unemployed ended with 
these words: 

“T pray you so to deal with it that you 

may vindicate for all time those great 
- constitutional principles which lie at the 
foundation of our Republic, and by 
which alone the public welfare can be 
maintained. I close with the prophetic 


RO TSP Sau ee Conca gee 


ESA 


, 


warning of Longfellow, which, let us 
hope, may never hereafter be applicable 
to any wronged or victimized class in 
our country: 


“TT awe is a poor blind Samson in our 
and, 
Shorn of his strength and bound with bands 
of. steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand, 
And te the pillars of this Common- 
weal.” 


Gentlemen, we have done.” 


The following poem found in a Ger- 
man collection of American Labor Songs 
by Dr. M. Studnitz and quoted in Ely’s 
Labor Movement apparently belongs to 
the seventies: 


EIGHT HOURS 
By J. G. BLANCHARD 


E mean to make things over; we're 

tired of toil for nought. 

But bare enough to live on; never an hour 
for thought. 

We want to fecl the sunshine, we want to 
smell the flowers; 

We're sure that God has willed it, and we 

3 mean to have eight hours. 

We're summoning our forces from the ship- 
yard, shop and mill. 

Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, 
eight hours for what we will. 

The beasts that graze the hillside, the birds 
that wander free, 

In the life that God has meted, have a 
better lot than we. 

Oh! hands and hearts are weary, and homes 
are heavy with dole; 

If life’s to be filled with drudgery, what 
need of a human soul! 

Shout, shout the lusty rally, from. ship- 
yard, shop and mill. 

The very stones would cry out if labor’s 
tongue were still! 

The voice of God within us is calling us 
to stand 

Erect, a H becoming the work of His right 
and. 

Should he to whom the Maker His glor- 
ious image gave, 

Cower, the meanest of His creatures, a 
bread-and-butter slave! 

Let the shout ring down the valleys, and 
echo from every hill, 

Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, 
eight hours for what we will. 


The Knights of Labor 


During the unrest and the strikes of 
the eighties, I find no record of singing 
at public demonstrations, but the general 
assembly of the Knights of Labor, “al- 
ways ceased its labors” at the close of 
each session by singing If We Will, We 
Can Be Free. Many local and district 
assemblies of the order adopted that 
song, but the great majority of them 
adopted and sang other verses. The 
words follow: 


IF WE WILL, WE CAN BE FREE 


ASE oppressors, cease your slumbers, 
Listen to a people’s cry, 
Hark! uncounted, countless numbers 
Swell the peal of agony; 
Lo from Labor’s sons and daughters, 
In the depths of misery, 
Like the rush of many waters, 
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Comes the cry “We will be free!” 
(Comes the cry “We will be free!” 


By our own, our children’s charter, 
By the fire within our veins, 
By each truth-attesting martyr, 
By our own tears, our groans, our pains, 
By our rights, by Nature given, 
By the laws of liberty, 
We declare before high heaven 
That we must, we will be free, 
That we must, we will be free. 


Tyrants quail! the dawn is breaking, 
Dawn of freedom’s glorious day, 
Despots on their thrones are shaking, 

Iron hands are giving way— 
Kingcraft, statecraft, base oppression, 
Cannot bear our scrutiny— 
We have learned the startling lesson, 
If we will, we can be free, 
If we will, we can be free. 


Winds and waves the tidings carry; 
Electra in your fiery car, 
Winged by lightning, do not tarry, 
Bear the news to lands afar; 
Bid them tell the thrilling story 
_Louder than the thunder’s glee 
That a people ripe for glory, 
Are determined to be free, 
Are determined to be free, 


“Understand,” writes Mr, Powderley, 
long the head of the Knights of Labor, 
“no one member was selected to sing 
alone; all joined in; some one led, of 
course, but we all tried to sing and if 
all didn’t do it right the volume of 
sound enabled us to escape detection 
and, being a forgiving lot of mortals, no 
effort was ever made to ferret out and 
punish the offenders against harmony.” 


In an earlier letter he writes: 


“In the early days of the Knights of 
Labor, many a man poured out his heart 
in song about the rights and wrongs of 
labor. Of course, they tried them all on 
me and I have no doubt but that I have 
most of them in my files. * * * Some 
of these songs were excellent, some 
good, others indifferent, many atrocious. 
I saved some, and—the law intervening 
between the poets and well merited pun- 
ishment—burned a few instead of their 
guilty authors.” 


We venture to hope that some of this 
verse may be made public, for doubtless 
it reflects much of the idealism of that 
remarkable movement. 


The A. F. of L. Movement 


‘ Whether or not the craft union is too 
practical a work-a-day organization for 
song, it has been difficult to find words 
or music of special originality or perma- 
nence growing out of the second great 
movement in this country—that which, 
supplanting the Knights of Labor, 
resulted in making the American Feder- 
ation of Labor with its constituent or- 
ganizations the dominant body in the 
New World. The songs to be found on 
programs and dodgers at labor meetings 
are usually to be sung to old tunes and 
are fairly to be compared to newspaper 
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verse and gospel hymns. A “closing 
ode,” sung at some labor gatherings is 
this: 


Air: Auld Lang Syne. 


GAIN we meet, again we part, 
Again our work is done; 
Again we pledge each heart to heart 

Until the victory’s won. 


Our cause is just, and win we must, 
Our Union Label band 
Will not forget when last we met 
And clasped the honest hand. 
ELLs. 


The four songs which follow are taken 
from the “ode card’ of the American 
Federation of Labor, and are used to 
some extent by the affiliated locals: 


Tune: “Auld Lang Syne.” 


SHALL song and music be forgot 
When workingmen combine? 
With love united may they not 
Have power almost divine? 
Shall idle drones still live like kings 
On labor not their own? 
Shall true men starve, while thieves and 
rings 
Reap where they have not sown? 


No! by our cause eternal, No! 
It shall not forever be; 
And Union men will ere long. show 
How the workers can be free. 
No! by our catise eternal, No! 
It shall not forever be; 
And Union men will ere long show 
How the workers can be free. 


Witt1AM H. Foster. 


Tune: “Andreas Hofer.” 


E’LL not give up our Union, 
Great Labor’s Right and Truth; 
The blessed staff of hoary age, 
The guide of early youth; 
The lamp which sheds a glorious light 
O’er every dreamy road, 
The voice which speaks a brother’s love 
Beneath the heaviest load. 


We'll not give up our Union, 
Nor heed the crafty tongue 

That would this treasure take away— 
Ye treach’rous. one, begone! 

For ye would fain condemn our minds 
To glooms of moral night, 

But we defy your utmost power— 
Hurrah, for Labor’s Right. 


Tuomas A. ARMSTRONG. 


Tune: “America.” 


OME, let our voices raise, 
In thankful songs of praise 

For Union’s might; 
May we as brothers kind, 
In Union strong combined, 
United heart and mind, 

Uphold the right. 

IRA STEWART. 


The incoming of women in the ranks 
of unionism has brought in a singing 
strain. The Women’s Trade Union 
League has, for example, for the last 
few years used as its motto the first 
verse of Swinburne’s Marching Song, 
and circulates Mrs. Gilman’s verses to 
labor, which are quite as much out of 
the ordinary run of verse: 


TO LABOR 
SHALL you complain who feed the 
world? 
Who clothe the world, who house the 
world? 


Shall you complain who are the world, 
Of what the world may do? 


Chorus. 

As from this hour you use your power, 
The world must follow you. 

As from this hour you use your power, 
The world must follow you. 


The world’s life hangs on your right hand, 

Your strong right hand, your skilled right 
hand; 

You hold the whole world in your hand, 

See to it what you do! 


Chorus. 

Or dark or light, or wrong or right, 
The world is made by you; 

Or dark or light, or wrong or right,— 
The world is made by you. 


Then rise as you ne’er rose before 
Nor hoped before, nor dared before; 
And show as ne’er was shown before 
The power that lies in you. 


«Chorus. 


Stand all as one, till right is done, 
Believe and dare and do; 

Stand all as one, till right is done, 
Believe and dare and do. 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


The Industrialists 


With the inrush of immigrants of the 
more musical races the situation has 
greatly altered, and music,and singing 
take a more and more conspicuous part 
in labor demonstrations. Indeed; many 
of the labor verses of our own day are 
hampered by an imperfect knowledge of 
English, which betrays a foreign origin, 
but even so nothing is lost in sincerity, 
vividness, or spontaneity. The Indus- 
trial Workers of the World have been 
quick to grasp the song as a bond to hold 
varied nationalities together. It has be- 
come part of the new tactics, and, like 
mass picketing, appeals to the imagina- 
tion and gives those who take part a 
sense of solidarity and consecration. 
Doubtless every new strike will generate 
its own local and topical songs of which 
this chorus, to a song written in Italian 
and English and sung in the Paterson 
jail, is characteristic: 


Do you lika Miss Flynn? 
Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes! 

Do you lika Carlo Tresca? 
Yes! Yes! Yes! Yes! 

Do you like Mayor McBride! 


“To Hell with Mayor McBride!” 


“Boo-ooo! It was an awful voice in 
that reverberating iron room, full of 
menace!’. says John Reed in The 
Masses. Yet further on in the same 
article we read: 
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“When it came time for me to go” 
out I said good-bye to those gentle, | 
alert, brave men, ennobled by something ' || 
greater than themselves.’ And again, | 
from Richard Perrin’s account in The | 
Call of the meetings at Haledon, where | 
the strikers gathered in thousands when  } 
meetings were prohibited in Paterson: | 
“These people had been born in all the | 
four quarters of the globe, and yet they © 
stood there, friendly shoulder pressed 
close to friendly shoulder, and between 
those of the most diverse tongue was 
never a shadow of suspicion. Indeed, | 
why should there be, for they are all — 
fellow workers in a righteous cause. 
And are conscious of that fact, as was 
plainly evident in the unanimous chant- 
ing of the phrase, ‘One for all, and all 
for one-—_We will never work more than 
eight hours a day.’ Imagine that roared 
out, finally, by many thousands in per- 
fect unison.” 

It is the feeling expressed in this de- 
scription which gives this more radical 
movement within the old Labor and So- 
cialist parties, in spite of everything, its 
strong appeal. It is the sense that broth- 
erhood does surmount barriers of race, | 
language, and creed, that it does burn | 
out suspicion and prejudice, jealousy of 
leaders and distrust of fellow workers, 
that the leaders do really, as they claim, 
efface themselves, that the men are the — 
strike, and are bound in a self-surren- 
dering comradeship. 


FUGITIVE VERSE 


With these new elements and along 
with these new promptings, industrial 
life is today expressing itself in America 
in a flood of fugitive verse pouring out 
each week in the labor, single vax and 
radical organs, The Carpenter, Public, 
Coming Nation, International Sociahst, 
Social Democratic Herald, New York 
Call, The Masses, and many others. 
Poor verse much of it undoubtedly, and 
yet the more academic poems pale in 
comparison with its fierceness, its ten- 
derness, its love, pity and hate, its pas- 
sionate appeal to justice and humanity, 
its grip on the world today, its stern, 
sinister, inspiring reality. Little or none 
of it is singable, and can claim no place 
here. 

The following typical poems, 
ever, I venture to insert: 


TO A NINE-INCH GUN 


[This poem came to the New York World 
office on a crumpled piece of soiled paper. 
Tt was signed P. F. McCarthy, and the au- 
thor’s address was given as Fourth Bench, 
City Hall Park.] 


W HETHER your shell hits the target or 
not, : 

Your cost is Five Hundred Dollars a Shot. 

You thing of noise and flame and power, 

We feed you a hundred barrels of flour 

Each time you roar. Your flame is fed 

With twenty thousand loaves of bread. 

Silence! A million hungry men 

Seek bread to fill their mouths again. 


[Continued on page 422.) 


how- 


f NOALS to be striven for in the New Year 
2 were set forth in the last issue of THE Sur- 
vey for 1913 by leaders in twenty-seven fields of 
social concern. In many of these fields—and in 
‘others quite as important, which could not be 
‘brought within the compass of a single issue—na- 
tional organizations are at work marshalling the 
‘forces for advance. In all, there is opportunity 
for individual men and women to push ahead not 
in far flung expeditions but in forward move- 
‘ments in their own states and cities and neigh- 
‘borhoods. 

In the same issue, Professor Patten challenged 
all such adventurers to be willing to abandon old 
Teas, such as make reformers of today beat back 
upon their trail, becoming the reactionaries of to- 
“morrow, and to search out under cross-ways and 
sign posts what might be called the meridian lines 
of a tar progress. 


| 


HE good roads advocates have projected the 
Lincoln Highway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Their conception has roused the public 


‘dreds of communities and link a chain of states. 
| It stirs the builder’s instinct among men, and is in 


"line with those powerful currents in the national 


Conestoga wagon and prairie schooner, westward 
and ever west to the coast of the new continent. 
One such broad road among the crossed trails 
| of social reform is suggested by Professor Pat- 
ten. Adapting Metchnikoff’s phrase to social 
| proposals, we may eall it ‘‘The Way of the Pro- 
longation of Effective Life.’’ While many are 
| following it—some of them unconsciously—Pro- 
' fessor Patten holds that it should be beaten by 
_ the footsteps of a far greater company. [or it 
leads to the New Earth. 


J ET us make some rough New Year’s calcula- 
_ fi stions. The Federal Children’s Bureau has 
‘set out to reduce infant mortality. Our health 
_ records are so poor that no man really knows 
how many American babies die the year they are 
‘born. In the registration area the death rate 
~ was 112.9 per thousand in 1911. That is eight 
_ times as many as at all other ages of children or 
adults. In some industrial cities one child out of 
every five dies before it reaches two years of age; 
in some wards in these cities, where conditions of 
life and labor are at low ebb, one child out of 
three die before it is two years of age. 


Editorials eae 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


Hvery child life thus snuffed out is an irrep- 
arable waste of social treasure no less than a 
heartache. It has taken much in time and bodily 
sacrifice from the generation that is bearing the 
world’s load. It has depleted the force that is to 
man the world twenty years from now. If we 
can but cut down the infant death rate, say one 
tenth this next year, we shall have saved an 
army which in its time could scale the heights of 
Chapultepec and down Mexican autocracy over 
night. 


HE National Child Labor Committee points 

out that in three of the twelve states which 
have legislatures in session this year the child 
labor law is from one to two years under the four- 
teen year age limit which may be accepted as the 
national minimum. This is true of Mississippi, 
Georgia and South Carolina. This means prema- 
ture labor, the thwarting of the years when bone 
cells and nerve fibre are in the making, the wizen- 
ing up of men and women thirty years from now 
who should then be in their prime. Of this stunt- 
ing process we may make no calculation. Nor do 
we know how many of the 700,000 children in these 
states between nine and fourteen are immature 
wage-earners. But we may guess that’ these 
states are sacrificing to the New Year’s drudgery 
ten thousand years of, childhood which they 
should claim for growth. 

The leaders in industrial education and voca- 
tional guidance show us that even in the states 
where the child labor limit is at fourteen, a vast 
company of boys and girls go to work at occupa- 
tions that lead nowhere. Theirs are wasted years. 
The boy reaches his majority an unskilled work- 
man, too old for a boy’s job, unfit for a man’s 
job that means creative work and ability to sup- 
port a household. He must begin over—or drift. 
We have wasted his youth, even if we have not 
wasted his manhood. An incalculable loss—the 
more bitter because incalculable. 


HE twelve-hour day hangs like a dead 
weight on the workers in the continuous in- 
dustries of America. It means bad citizenship, 
broken home life, limp workmanship. Read what 
two of the foremost industrial executives of the 
country say of it as they have known it in the 
steel and paper industries. They are not theo- 
rists. They are men who have worked the twelve- 
hour day themselves—seen its blight on the men 
and boys who worked beside them. 
The articles by Mr. Dickson and Mr. Bird are 
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the first of a series which THe Survey will bring 
out this year as its part in instigating a move- 
ment to ‘‘crack’’ the twelve-hour day. For 
twelve-hour shifts rule more or less completely 
not only in steel and paper mills, but in the man- 
ufacture of cement, beet sugar and artificial ice, 
in heat, ight and power plants, water works, 
railroad shops, bakeries, hotels and restaurants. 
In most of these establishments work must keep up 
for twenty-four hours without a break; but there 
is no reason why the men should work twelve 
hours on end. The choice lies between two shifts 
of twelve hours or three shifts of eight. There is 
no other choice. The cracking of the twelve-hour 
day would mean four hours’ leisure for every 
day, 1,200 hours a year for every man, to put 
into fatherhood, citizenship, recreation—into the 
ampler life. 

The physicians who show the needless waste 
from infectious diseases, the engineers who count 
the needless waste from industrial accidents, the 
nerve specialists who count the needless waste 
from fatigue, the experts in trade diseases who 
know the blight of lead poisoning and other pre- 
ventable trade risks—is there one of these but 
can tell of a toll of wasted human strength to do 
and build, such as each year has mounted higher 
than the human strength expended that same year 
in the Panama Canal? 

The mean strength of the armies of the North 
and South was not more than 3,500,000. That 
meant roughly 1,250,000,000 days man-power a 
year, or 5 billion days for the four years of war. 
Yet this great outpouring of the people’s energies, 
consumed in the civil strife that shook the repub- 
lic to its foundations, must be eclipsed by the 
wastage which goes on about us each twelve 
months from preventable death and immature la- 
bor, from preventable disease and unreasonable 
human wear and tear, from conditions which con- 
tract, deplete, and cut off the years of mature 
strength upon which hang the competence, the 
happiness, the promise of the new world peoples. 

Truly, The Way to the Prolongation of Efficient 
Life is a king’s highway for Democracy. It leads 
to the New Earth. 


F you were a settlement worker and ran across 

a visitor from Mars; or were popped, like 
Mark Twain’s Yankee, into King Arthur’s Court, 
you would probably be hard put to it to give a co- 
herent explanation of the intangible but very real 
thing the settlements stand for in the common life 
of our day. Somewhat akin to this was the per- 
plexity felt by Miss Wald and her associates from 
the Nurses’ Settlement in touring the Orient. 

They had admired the crests of families and in- 
stitutions so generally employed in Japan. These 
are to be seen everywhere. Whether imprinted 
on the back of a porter’s coarse garment or em- 
broidered into a lady’s kimono, they seem to 
mean a great deal to the people. It occurred to 
the American visitors that they would like to 
have such a crest for the Nurses’ Settlement, but 
when one of the Chinese designers. universally 
employed by the Japanese for this purpose, asked 
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for something distinctive about the settlemen 
which would aid him in his work, his visitor 
could not think of anything, though there wer 
four neighborhood workers in the party. Fo 
while it is always difficult to interpret to an out 
lander the exact spirit of a native institution, ow 
newer social movements have, least of all, reach 
ed the stage where they can be summed up in § 
symbol , 
Help came from a young Japanese woman whe 
had lived at the Nurses’ Settlement for a season— 
one of the succession of visitors from all over the 
world who come to catch the gleam of its spiri 
and to note its technique. She called on the de 
signer and told him something of the story of the 
settlement, its activities, its purpose. A few 
hours later the Chinese craftsman brought the 
design which is carried on the cover of this issue 
of Tue Scunver._It was strong and symmetrica 
a striking ornament. But what did it mean? 
When they asked him, he said: ‘‘It reads 
Universal Brotherhood.’’ That was this orient 
al’s interpretation of Miss Suwo’s account of the 
work on Henry Street, as she had seen and taken 
part in it in the three months she had spent on” 
the congested East Side. 


HE editorial note in THe Survey of Novem-— 

ber 22 about the school for the feeble-mind- 

ed in North Carolina has been made much of in 
that state as a criticism of the per capita cost of 
the institution. Tue Survey had lately emphz 
sized the fact that, under the newer colony plan 
so successfully practised in Massachusetts and so 
hopefully begun in New Jersey, it is possible to 
build and equip colonies, after a main institution 
has been completed, at about one-fourth of the 
usual cost of institution building. The note men- 
tioned this fact, not as criticism of what has been” 
done in North Carolina thus far, but as a hopeful 
presage of what may be done in the future. | 
The cost of the school in North Carolina so fa 
has been not more, but about 15 or 20 per cent 
less, than the average of such institutions in the 
United States. The buildings that have been con- 
structed are the ones that are necessarily the 
most expensive, 1. ¢., the administration, school 
and hospital departments. ie 
On the splendid tract of land given to the state. 
by the citizens of Kinston, it will be possible to” 
add capacity at moderate cost by erecting de- 
tached colonies similar to those at Templeton, 
Mass. In that respect the institution is at a ereall 
advantage over either the one in Massachusetts 
or the Vineland School in New Jersey, since, ow- 
ing to ihe size of the estate, its colonies may be 
distinct—as colonies must be—yet near enough to 
the parent institution for convenient oversight 
and management. 4 


SUCCESS 


FRED BRUSH 


OUTH leaving home toiled in the cellar, r 
stair by stair to the main office, made money, 
got elected to office, built a large house a1 
died. That was our success. A literature, almost 


ard we once entered a new os Si Now comes 
quietly from mart and alley, hospital, switch- 
yard, university and farm, call for another meas- 
-ure—a truer foot-rule of success. 
|| The individual’s advance (or recession) from 
s pomt of expectation is a newer line of test. 
; training, health, wealth, side-burden 
and environment converge to determine this point. 
|| The neighbors, near and far, have always fairly 
_ located it by the time one reaches 
The way one looks and presses gets into this 
record. The low-paid stayer at the microscope, 
4 the farmer going beyond his father and his farm 
_to neighborhood betterments, the woman bring- 
_ ing up children as well as her mother and bring- 
_ ing up herself, her men and her community also, 
the one making brains with money, the better 
ditcher,—these and the like find themselves more 
[ frequently wearing the plain badge that tells of 
notable rise above this expectancy point. 
‘Thus living may be roughly charted, the vital 
2 curve thrown upon the screen, and the luck that 
isi in life placed fairly in the record. Even the 
| eripple with the softening spine, and loss ever a 
_ little more than gain, may be seen to keep going 
j unusually long and well, clutching time enongh 
_ to give out some cheer, and inspiriting by his 
_ downward way. 
_ Some in high places have no curve, or a reced- 
ing one; while above on the success-chart runs 
_ clearly the jagged uptending line of the little 
_ birthmarked woman of Millville. The inheritors 
of power and culture and wealth are having their 


| pean marks pecet oe high in higher all the time. 
LEISURE 


FREDERIC C. HOWE 
Director People's Insttate, New York 
ITHIN the past few years leisure has 
come to millions of people. Hours of 
- labor have been shortened to eight or 
“nine a day. A few years ago the working day 
was ten, eleven and-twelve hours long. A recent 
report of the Department of Labor i in Washing- 
_ ton shows that in seven years’ time working 
hours have been reduced from 5 to 20 per cent in 
n trades. 
To an even greater extent has leisure come to 
women. Many activities have been removed from 
e kitchen. Women have acquired leisure, even 
more rapidly and almost as universally as men. 
poee same time legislation has raised the work- 
g age of children. It has brought leisure to 
bem as well 
Leisure for millions is a new factor in the 
world. It is one of the most significant facts of 
esent-day democracy. What shall we do with 
s leisure? This is a real problem; as much a 
3 rohlen as education, for the way a people use 
its leisure determines its civilization almost as 
1 as does the way a people works. This has 
trne in all ages and all countries. It is the 
e life of Germany that moulds the civiliza- 
f that country about the opera and the thea- 
ont music. art, eonsciously provid- 


ed by the state. The same was true of ancient 
Greece. Its civilization was a civilization of 
leisure. 

As with many other things, America has turn- 
ed its leisure over to commerce to be exploited 
for profit. And commerce has had no concern 
for the boy and the girl, the mother and the 
father. It has split up the family and in the cit- 
ies at least has sent the girl to the dance hall, the 
boy to the pool room, the father to the saloon 
Occasionally the whole family goes to motion pic- 
ture shows. These, with the streets and theaters, 
are the melting pot of our city population im the 
hours when they neither work nor sleep. And 
commercialized leisure is mouldmg our cyiliza- 
tion—not as it should be moulded, but as com- 
merece dictates. 

Coincident with this birth of leisure is a dis- 
covery which is making possible its proper util 
ization. That discovery is the pu ublic schools, 
which are being opened all over the country as 
people’s clubhouses, town halls, centers where 
the community gathers for the discussion of its 
common affairs. Here is an opportunity for the 
community itself to wrest leisure from commerce 
and turn it into cultural, vocational and whole 
some lines. It is a discovery comparable to the 
initiative and referendum. For hundreds of mil- 
lions are invested in schoolhouses, used bni five 
or six hours in the day when they might be used 
for fifteen hours a day and every day in the week. 

How shall we use the schools? Not for play 
alone but as centers for a new type of edu ucation, 
an education that will continue from the cradle 
to the grave; that will appeal to all classes; that 
will enable the mother and the father deprived 
of educational opportunities in their youth to 
continue some selected line that their mind 
craves. 

New York city, through its department of lec 
tures under Henry M. Leipziger, reaches a mil- 
lion people a year through miscellaneous lec- 
tures. Evening recreation centers in forty-eight 
schools are administered by the Board of Educa- 
tion. In addition to this we have great art mu- 
seums, the city and the Normal College and many 
other public agencies doing unrelated caultural 
work. Other cities have similar endowments 
each working in its own line, but unrelated in 
their activities. 

Why should not the public libraries, art. mu- 
seums, colleges and alii schools be organized 
in every city into an extramural university for 
carrying education to the people? Here is a 
means at litile expense for vocational training; 
for higher trade training, for the development of 
the mechanic into the inventor, for music, dra- 
maties, literature and art. Here is a means for 
enriching life in countless ways through the vol- 
untary co-operation of the people themselves. 

Wisconsin has devel oped such a program 
through its university extension department. Ont 
from the university, drummers go to towns and 
country districts. They organize classes in the 
factories. They send ont lecturers from the uni- 
versity once or twice a week to stimulate the 
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classes. Correspondence courses are carried on 
in the same way, similar to those of the commer- 
cial correspondence schools. The farm has been 
brightened. The boy and girl are being kept at 
home. Agriculture is becoming a trained pro- 
fession, through the action of the university in 
carrying out a knowledge of seeds, soils, dairy- 
ing ‘and other activities of the people. The same 
program is being projected into the shops and 
factories. By these agencies the realms of cul- 
ture have been made accessible to thousands of 
people, until today there are more regularly en- 
rolled students of the university outside of Mad- 
ison than there are about the campus. 

The public school as a social center offers the 
easiest approach for a city-wide, all-the-year- 
round program of recreation and culture. In old, 
built-up cities adequate playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers are almost prohibitive because of 
their cost, and even these make no provision for 
winter use. With certain architectural changes, 
the school can be easily adjusted to many differ- 
ent purposes. It can become a people’s club- 
house, available for use by the whole family. It 
can be used for twelve hours a day, and every 
day in the week, instead of for six hours a day, 
five days a week. Autonomous neighborhood ad- 
ministration can be developed, through which the 
péople will work out their own recreational and 
cultural desires. 

In many cities schoolhouses are already being 
built to meet these new possibilities. Auditori- 
ums are provided with stages for dramatics, for 
concerts, and public meetings. In some of them 
movable seats are provided, so that dances and 
receptions can be held. A number of rooms can 
be set aside for clubs; art can be encouraged, as 
is being done in Richmond, Ind. 

These are but suggestions of possible means 
for the redemption of leisure and the substitu- 
tion by the community itself of new kinds of play 
and culture for those of the commercialized 
agencies, which now thrive upon the people’s 
leisure hours. And leisure must be controlled by 
the community, if it is to become an agency of civ- 
ilization rather than the reverse. For only the 
community is interested in the higher life of its 
people. It cannot rely upon commerce for the 
proper development of its needs. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE vs. CHRISTMAS 
CHEER 


I. M. RUBINOW 


T is a sad picture of life’s tragedies that one 
obtains when reading the appeal of the three 
leading charity organizations of New York 

for aid in the selected ‘‘one hundred neediest 
cases’’ as printed in the New York Times for De- 
cember 14. For the sake of the 394 persons which 
‘those one hundred ‘‘cases’’ cover, it is to be 
hoped that the Times’ appeal for ‘‘pennies and 
for Christmas cheer’’ was heeded, and that the 
$30,000 or so requested has been obtained. But in 
addition to the giving, some hard thinking may 
not be amiss. 


What brought these one hundred cases to the 


condition they find themselves in? It is true that 


one hundred cases are not sufficient for any 


sweeping generalizations; that they are more- 


over likely to be selected cases, picked out for 


their especial worth as subjects of a Christmas 
appeal. But with all that, even a slight study of 


these cases may lead to some significant conclu-" 


sions. Of these 394 persons there were 
45 widows 
182 orphans and half orphans 
2 abandoned wives 
14 abandoned children 
12 aged persons 
7 abandoned young girls with children. 
The remaining 132 persons consisted of twen- 
ty-five invalid husbands (with two or three ex- | 
ceptions, result of tuberculosis), twenty-five wives — 
of these husbands and eighty-two children. 


It is hard to lay one’s finger on the one decisive | 


cause in each individual case; nor do the brief 


appeals presented for purposes of calling out — 
sympathy and generosity furnish the best ma- — 


terial for such decisions. But nevertheless, inso- 


far as the main facts are stated, the following ~ 


conditions were found: 
Industrial accidents in 7 cases 


Non-industrial "2" 2s 
Sickness he Wa eee 
Old age OTS Ge ete 
Invalidity Oey aes 
(of these tuberculosis ‘‘ 20 ‘‘) 
Widowhood pata Fine et): 
Orphanage Si ay Alea cr 
Desertion get dl BS re! 
(53 Vice 99 : 6 sLST: 66 


Evidently vice does not furnish such a high 
percentage of destitution as some would imagine. 
Moreover, most of these cases of ‘‘vice’’ were 
cases of motherhood out of wedlock, 2. e., as far 
as the economic results are concerned these are 
practically cases of ‘‘desertion’’ or of vice of a 
third party. 

It will be noticed that there were 182 causes for 


one hundred cases; or an average of nearly two — 
Orphanage and widowhood go — 


causes per case. v 
hand in hand, and sickness and invalidity often 


EE EE Ee 


are added in a subnormal family to aggravate the ~ 


situation. 


There is no intention to utilize these statistical — 
data for any theory of the comparative importance | 


of the factors of poverty. But 


Christmas is as good a time as any other to re- | 


member that there are such things as 
Accident insurance 
Sickness insurance 
Old age and invalidity insurance 
Old age pensions { 
Widows and orphans insurance 
Widows and orphans pensions 


and that a comprehensive system of social insur- ” 


ance may in the not distance future make any ap- 
peal for Christmas pennies and Christmas cheer, 
if not altogether unnecessary, at least much less © 
pressing. 


— eS a 
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attorias 


i Social Forces 


. By EDWARD TT. DEVINE 
| 
| 
| 


'TO MESSRS. MITCHEL, McANENY, PREN- 
DERGAST, AND THE BOROUGH 
PRESIDENTS 

_ Il. ON THE SUBJECT OF CRIME 
OB health and for education, the munici- 
pality, as we sought to convince you last 
month—no doubt carrying coals to New- 
| -eastle—may confidently put forth its most vigor- 
‘ous efforts. Not only are they desirable, but they 
-are universally recognized as legitimate objects 
| of local government. The end we know and in 
|part at least the way we know; and it is mainly 
a question of travelling steadily and not too slow- 
| ly to the goal. A lower death rate, a longer pe- 
‘riod of healthy and efficient life, increased earn- 
ing power, higher standards of living, a keener 
| appreciation of qualities along with capacity 
for producing quantities—such are the ends of a 
‘municipal policy of health and education. 
_ When we come to poverty and crime we find no 
‘such clearly defined policy. The first lesson of 
the history of all attempts to deal with these 
problems is one of humility; and humility is the 
very last trait which the panacea-mongering so- 
cial physicians exhibit. Poverty is not abolished or 
‘diminished by relief giving. Crime is not abol- 
ished or perhaps even lessened by the punish- 
ment of criminals. These paradoxes stand out 
with startling distinctness in all serious discus- 
sions of these twin social evils; and if we study 
only public poor relief and the criminal law, there 
‘is very little else that does stand out so clearly. 
That poverty and crime can be abolished ali 
ardent reformers are constrained to believe. The 
fallacy lies in the assumption that these achieve- 
ments are at all likely to be won by governmen- 
tal action whether legislative or administrative. 
_ For dealing with crime the city has three in- 
-strumentalities, closely related logically if not 
actually: the prison, the courts, and the police. 
‘With these of course would belong the district 
_attorney’s office except for the anomalous survi- 
val of county government. Until recently a de- 
tached observer might indeed have been puzzled 
to see in what respect there was any closer har- 
“mony, and more effective understanding, among 
the departments of Police and Correction and the 
inferior criminal courts than if they belonged to 
wholly different jurisdictions. This has” been 
much changed for the better because of the tact 
and influence of the chief justice of the magis- 
trates’ courts, who was himself earlier a police 
commissioner. 
‘that the two commissioners and the magistrates 
are all appointed by the mayor, and that their ap- 
ropriations are made by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. In the course of the next 
four years therefore we should have obvious in- 


! 


The salient facts are however — 
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dications of whatever policy in relation to crime 
you see fit to adopt. : 

As to the prisons the only thing to do is to ap- 
propriate sufficient money to “reform them alto- 
gether.’’ As fast as architects and modern 
prison administrators can provide substitutes, all 
prisons should go the way of other obsolete insti- 
tutions. What we need is not prisons at all, but 
on the one hand reformatories, distinctly conceiv- 
ed and carried out as: educational institutions; 
and on the other, for those who cannot be taught, 
custodial hospitals and colonies where they can 
be eared for like other insane, feeble minded, or 
incorrigible, 7. e., incurable, patients. Preliminary 
to both a house of detention and observation is 
necessary. Some steps have been taken in these 
directions but they are short and few. The whole 
theory of the prison and the system of penology 
of which it is a part must be abandoned. 

- Instead of confining prisoners at hard labor, or 
more often in harder idleness, for so many weeks 
or months or years, on a nicely graduated sched- 


_ ule having a wholly imaginary relation to the as- 


sumed gravity of their offenses, the principle of 
social defense should be adopted and carried out 
with the utmost possible common sense and ef- 
ficiency. There is no oecasion to be led astray by 
fantastic criminalistic theories, though they are 
called modern or scientific. We may safely build 
upon our own historic foundations. We may 
take a step at a time. To the name of an insti- 
tution we may attach less importance than to the 
character of the work actually done in it. 

We have already the beginnings of a reform- 
atory for misdemeanants and have decided upon 
a detention house for women. We have such cen- 
tralization of responsibility in the Department of 
Corrections, and such a degree of home rule, that 
the municipal administration can undoubtedly 
push forward a reorganization of the penitentiar- 
ies, workhouses, reformatories, district prisons, 
and detention homes, which will at least remove 
from our agencies for the'treatment of convicted 
offenders the reproach that they are making crim- 
inals. Some progress has indeed been made and 
some excellent plans have been under considera- 
tion, but more radical thinking and more radical 
action than have ever yet been noticeable in the 
Department of Corrections are now indicated. 

This department, more perhaps than any other 
in the whole municipal administration, has been 
starved—both financially and intellectually. One 
half million dollar appropriation, made for a re- 
formatory, has actually been taken back, prob- 
ably not so much to save the money as because 
the department could not work fast enough to 
spend it. A more convincing evidence of the need 
for a municipal policy would be hard to find. 

The courts of inferior criminal jurisdiction 
have had a thorough overhauling at the hands of 
the legislature in recent years, reforms have been 
introduced and a sentiment aroused which on 
one notable occasion proved sufficient to pro- 
tect these courts from a peculiarly dangerous at- 
tempt to subject them again to political control. 
The principle of specialization, which has led to 
the children’s court, the court of domestic rela- 
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tions, the night court, and the woman’s court, for 
which provision is to be made in the new deten- 
tion home, is capable of further extension. ‘The 
marked improvement in the magistrates’ courts 
has raised the question as to whether some or all 
of the jurisdiction of the court of Special Sessions 
in the disposition of misdemeanors could not 
be transferred to the magistrates—thus obviat- 
ing long delays and saving great expense both to 
the city and to those who are accused of minor 
offenses. The removal of the children’s court to 
its new quarters when they are ready will bring 
to an end one of the scandalous defects in the 
actual administration of that excellent agency; 
but it is equally serious that in spite of all im- 
provements it is still technically a _ criminal 
court, without the chancery powers which are 
enjoyed by children’s courts in the west. 
Under less sympathetic judges than those now 
assigned to it, there would be every possibil- 
ity of a recurrence to the practices and associa- 
tions from which it has escaped. It is even more 
serious that the Manhattan court is still over- 
worked, giving inadequate time for the considera- 
tion of cases brought before it. The general sit- 
uation in relation to the criminal courts for 
which the city is responsible is that the laws 
under which they are operating are reasonably 
good, the traditions which they are establishing 
equally good, and the problem, aside from pro- 
viding still more adequate physical accommoda- 
tions, will lie mainly in the selection of a high 
grade of magistrates as vacancies occur. 

The relation of the police system to crime has 
come to be better understood since Mr. Whitman, 
who had been a magistrate, became district attor- 
ney, and since that summer a few years ago when 
for a few weeks a president of the Board of Al- 
dermen who is now mayor had an opportunity as 
acting mayor to put some tentative ideas to the 
test of experience. Mayor Gaynor’s police pol- 
icy, although not a success, did mean progress. 
The clubbing policeman and the lawless raid for 
evidence against which it was directed were ear- 
marks of incompetence, inhumanity, and barbar- 
ism. The strong arm squad and the stool pigeon 
are not legitimate features of a social police sys- 
tem. The tragedy of Mayor Gaynor’s police ex- 
periments is that when he took away the club, he 
was not able to provide a substitute. The famil- 
iar methods were forbidden and no new methods 
were devised. Possibly Leonard Wood or Mayor 
Sam Jones, at the head of the police force four 
years ago, could have effected a transition to 
another system; but Mayor Gaynor had also other 
things to do and apparently he was not looking 
for a commissioner to carry. out the idea on his 
own independent initiative. The policemen of 
New York have the making of a superb fighting 
force for good government. There are excellent 
traditions of bravery, courtesy, loyalty, and ef- 
ficiency in the system; but never yet have these 
been put unconditionally at the service of the im- 
partial and rigorous enforcement of the law and 
the social defense. The fundamental defect is 
not even the alliance with grafting politics and 
erooked business, bad as this is. The fundamental 


difficulty is with the ordinary citizen who from 

misunderstanding and indifference has been con- _ 
tent to judge both the individual policeman and © 

the Department as a whole by entirely wrong 
standards. The two tasks which we should im- 
pose upon the police are (1) the prevention of 
crimes—so far as this is humanly possible by such 
means as are at their disposal; (2) the laying of 
a foundation, in every case of actual arrest, for 
the permanent disposition of the charge, and the- 
rational treatment of the offender. What we ac- 
tually do is to judge of their efficiency by the 
number of arrests which they make, the propor- 
tion of convictions which they secure, and their’ — 
success in themselves avoiding complaints or 
charges. The best policeman from the point of 
view of the good of the community may be the 
one who most completely disregards every one of 
these mechanical tests; but the rise or even the 
security of tenure of such an officer is uncertain: — 
indeed. In a few exceptional places, as in the- 

traffic squad, we act upon the sounder principle. 
What would we think of applying to a traffic of- 
ficer at a busy corner the criterion of  the- 
number of his arrests.and convictions rather than 
his success in keeping the crossing currents of 
pedestrians and vehicles in motion with maxi- 
mum expedition and minimum danger? ‘The so- 
cialization of the police implies the discovery and 
reasonable application of analogous tests to the: 
patrolman and to all above him in authority. The 
recent increase in the pay of first year policemen: 
should make possible another of those improve- | 
ments in the quality of the men of which there- 
has already been a succession. 

Fortunately there are many civilizing forces at 
work in the community, increasing the spirit of 
law abidingness, of genuine respect for the rights. 
of others. Not the courts but the banks are the: 
custodians of the social standards of commercial 
honesty. A real estate agent in Chicago lay erit- 
ically ill, unable to give thought to any of the im- 
portant deals in which with various other brok- 
ers, different ones in each case, he was deeply 
concerned. To every inquiry as to whether he 
would like to have any one attend to these pending 
transactions he shook his head, saying, ‘‘They 
are all honest. They are all honest. They will 
look after my interests as if they were their 
own.’’ It is the school boy, with some help from 
teacher and parent, who safeguards for himself 
the standards of law abiding conduct—not the 
juvenile court. The courts must be there, no 
doubt, for the extreme deviations from normal 
conduct. The police and the correctional institu- 
tion cannot be displaced—not yet. The duty of 
the city is to infuse a social spirit into all its 
services for social defense, to bring them into 
close relation with one another, to make them 
many times more effective than ever before for 
the purposes for which they are really adapted, 
and then to recognize and insist upon the com- 
forting idea that not the city but the citizenship 
of the city is responsible for that reckless disre- 
gard of self interest, of the interests of others, 
and of the common interest, which underlies alli 
crime. 
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_ BEAUTY FOR ASHES 
Ill. The Clutch of the Thorns 
[Contiued from page 382,] 


same effort to be agreeable, and shows 
‘the same lack of curiosity, with the same 
degree of polite interest—that’s all there 
‘is to it. One will meet with exactly 
the same response. 

_ One reason, I believe, why some really 
earnest people fail in their approach to 
‘the poor, is because they try so obvious- 
ly to put themselves “on their plane.” 
The poor resent that, as we would, and 
‘fesent our giving-them “modified milk” 
conversation, or seasoning our speech to 
their taste as with onions, If we can’t 
see the unfitness of these things, they 
can, as plainly as if we tried to wear 
their old clothes. Our best success 
“came: when we put those we visited on 
our plane, taking it for granted that 
they lived, loved and aspired just as we 
did. And they responded, as we do, to 
those who waken our better selves. How 
we love them, who do that always! In- 
deed, it makes our dream of Heaven, 
that only our better selves shall live 
there. 


Men Visitors 


, There were some of our cases that 
were candidly past the ability of any 
of our circle to handle. These were the 
cases where there were unmanageable 
-men or boys in the family, who set our 
work at naught, and kept the family in 
extremities. It became plain to me that 
only men visitors could do anything with 
those cases, and my last family settled 
my conviction. 

Briefly, it was a sick mother and a 
worthless loafer of a son, who spent 
{her pittance on cigarettes and_ beer. 
and she refused money, he grew ugly 


. d abusive. I found her in tears, after 
‘he had emptied the molasses jug on 
her carpet, in spite, because she had no 
“money to give him. She was sure, then, 
that he was incorrigible, and at her re- 
quest we had a policeman come to arrest 
im. But the sight of an officer aroused 
her terror and her maternal love, and 
‘she turned on us both, protesting the 
boy’s good qualities. On the boy’s 
romise of good behavior, the soft- 
earted policeman took his departure, 
smiling at my disgust. “Oh, these 
immen are all that way, I’m used to it,” 
le said. “Any dawg of a feller can 
at ’em up, and they won’t appear 
ainst him in court.” 
I knew the gentleman who could man- 
ige the boy, and got his promise to take 
e case. 
Then it occurred to me, Why not 
lave a men’s circle of friendly visitors? 
_ Thinking over the men most promi- 
t in church and civic work, I made 
t a list of sixteen, including my hus- 
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The Energizer of Business 


N a metropolitan power- 

house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
““exciter. 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 


the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
cies of business and _ in- 
dustry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and business mechanism. 


United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum efficiency 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 
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band. A few weeks later the sixteen 
met in our library to organize, and to be 
initiated by Miss Rein into the duties 
of the order. 

‘Among them were our own Methodist 
minister, the Episcopal rector, and the 
Jewish rabbi, several doctors and law- 
yers, some bankers, manufactuers, mer- 
chants, and other business men—a rep- 
resentative company, and some of the 
most substantial men in the city. “Let’s 
have the circle meet at our home so that 
the children will grow up with the idea 
of using the home for social service,’ 
we said and it was so ordered. 

It was interesting to find how many 
of these men had already been making 
visits to the poor, quietly slipping away 
at odd moments to do a good deed, with- 
out anyone finding it out. They con- 
fessed somewhat shame-facedly when 
we questioned them. And they all took 
alms! “Send your alms through us,” 
urged Miss Rein, “and go simply as a 
friend and neighbor.” And she ex- 
plained the principles of the work. A 
large assortment of cases were read out, 
and each man took his choice. 


Experience Meetings 

The next meeting was alive with in- 
terest. Each told in turn his experience 
with the family assigned him, and it 
made an exciting tale. There was all 
the difference in the world between the 
way the men visitors took hold of their 
respective cases and the way the women 
did. The men’s beginning was charac- 
teristic. In a straight-forward, business 
like way, they went to work to get re- 
sults, and the results were amazing. 
Every one had taken alms—every single 
man of them! One man had already 
moved his family to another house, and 
had them at least outwardly “reinstated.” 
The lazy boys had been put to work, and 
the lazy girls, too, in no shilly-shally 
way. They were not squeamish, as we 
were, about calling things by their right 
names. 

“You ought to have seen that floor,” 
said one gentleman, who had gone to 
offer work to the father of his family. 
“There was a big lazy girl sitting there, 
and I said, ‘I should think’ you’d be 
ashamed to. sit here while there’s so 
much dirt around. Why don’t you clean 
up, and make things look decent?’ She 
picked up a broom, and dragged it across 
the floor, but I said, ‘Here, let me show 
you how to sweep.’ You should have 
seen the dirt fly.” 

Another of our men had undertaken a 
drinking, quarreling pair, who were a 
terror to the neighborhood and to the 
charities as well, but who had children 
needing care. When our visitor made 
his first call, the woman opened the door 
a crack, showing a wrathful eye, and a 
kettle of boiling water in her hand. She 
was waiting for her husband, whom 


she had chased to the coalshed. So the 
visit was made in the shed, and the 
man’s friendship secured on the spot in 
a way that won the applause of our cir- 


cle: 


The gentleman who had moved his 
family reported that he was obliged to 
do so, as the man had to pass twenty- 
seven saloons on his way from work, 
and he never got home with his money. 
He located him on the edge of town, 
near the factory where he worked, ancl 
all was going well. 

One of our business men, a veteran 
of the civil war, chose a wreck of an 
old soldier to look after, a lonely old 
chap, without friends or family. How 
he managed about his pension, gave him 
new courage, and stayed his ruin, made 
a touching tale. 

Our saw-mill owner and his. wife, 


who both belonged to the circle, visited 


their needy employes with splendid re- 
sults to both capital and labor. One of 
our lawyers saved a couple from di- 
vorce, and spiked together the “house 
divided against itself.” 

Our other lawyer took a hand in an 
installment company fight, and saved a 
young couple from losing all they had 
already paid out, and their furniture 
too. 

Our minister sat up most of one night 
to save the father of his adopted family 
from breaking his resolve and bolting to 
the nearest saloon when a thirst seized 
him. 

A Circle Inspiring 

And so the stories went, showing that 
we had need for men of every profession 
and business to untangle the knots with 
skill, and to lend a strong hand to the 
weak and discouraged. 

At the end of our meetings, as we 
sat around the library fire, the talk drift- 
ed from the special cases to the prob- 
lems of the day. It was inspiring to see 
the big strong way in which these men 
handled them, with a simple directness 
that told the secret of their success in 
business. 

It was great to hear them, fine, high- 
souled, big-hearted men; to see the 
chivalry that made them flare out in 
anger against wrongs to the women and 
children, or softened them to tender pity 
of the weak and unfortunate. 

Years afterward, they stood by me in 
the council, in the city hall, in meetings 
of business organizations, and in the 
legislature. And every one could be de- 
pended upon. 

What evenings those were! It was 
great to be one of such a circle. No 
other evenings merely social, left such a 
sense of satisfaction. 

After all had gone, we turned to the 
glowing embers, with a deeper glow in 
our hearts, and no need for words. 

It was worth while! 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


To Authors, Composers and 
Publishers of Social Hymns 


In last year’s hymn books the space 
given to social hymns was as follows: 


The Hymnal of Praise...... 20 per cent 
Songs of Worship and Service 18 per cent 
The Pilgrim Hymnal........ 14 per cent 
The American Hymnal...... 12 per cent 
Service Songs (Christian En- 

deaVviOn) item seit. Soa 7 per cent 


Songs of the Christian Life.. 6 per cent 
The Hymnal of Praise (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) is of a size convenient to hold 
easily in one hand, and is supplied with 
the best system of indices that has yet 
appeared. While it contains much mod- 
ern music, unusual skill is shown in set- 
ting the words. Moreover, the work of a 
mid-western college president—Edward 
Dwight Eaton of Beloit—it is a collec- 
tion particularly well suited for young 
people. It builds up the theme of the 
Christian Kingdom—from the Home, 
through the School and Church, to the 
City, the Nation, and the World,—with 
International Brotherhood and Peace. 

The Hymns of Worship and Service for 
the Sunday School (Century Company) 
though having a large percentage of so- 
cial hymns has not such adequate mu- 
sical treatment. There is a tendency 
toward light “popular” tunes, common 
with the present general run of Sunday 
School hymn books. 

The Pilgrim Hymnal presents a hand- 
some clear cut page, and has some ex- 
cellent musical settings, besides contain- 
ing a number of good hymns not found 
in every collection. The volume is too 
heavy to be agreeable, and has a left 
handed index. 

The American Hymnal (Century 
Company) with 704 hymns must contain 
everyone’s favorites! For reference 
it is valuable but its bulk calls for 
individual reading desks or a neighbor’s 
shoulder as elbow rest! 

Service Songs (Christian Endeavor 
Society) contains some good things hard 
to find among the mass of songs belong- 
ing to an earlier period. 

Songs of the Christian Life (Charles 
E. Merrill Company) suffers from an 
economical “make-up” that allows a 
hymn to be sundered and its fragments 
scattered on opposite pages, a practice 
which calls forth unexpected rests and 
quavers while the eye travels in search 
of the next note! The book is optimistic 
in tone and contains some fine new 
things. 

The Students’ Hymnal (Ginn & Com- 
pany) is a small collection with admir- 
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able music. It is rather a pity that more 


effort has not been made to include 


hymns of fellowship and service. 

THE Survey is indebted for valuable 
material to these recent hymnals and to 
the Hymns for the Church (Century 
,Company) ; Hymns of the Kingdom of 
God, Hymns of the Centuries (A. S. 
Barnes Company); the forthcoming 
Unitarian hymnal, of which advance 
sheets of the many social hymns were 
kindly sent us; the Church Hymnal; the 
Presbyterian Hymnal; the Methodist 
Hymnal; the Unity Hymns and Chorals; 
Ethical Culture Hymn Book; Catholic 
hymnals; Moyer’s Songs of Socialism; 
Socialist Songs; Service Songs (Chris- 
tian Endeavor hymnal); Fellowship 
Songs (Ralph Albertson, New York) ; 
Fellowship Hymnal (Association Press, 
New York). 

Permission to use certain hymns has 
been generously granted by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; The Contin- 
ent; Christian Advocate; Century Com- 
pany; Harper and Brothers; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; Charles H. Kerr & Co.; 
Little, Brown & Co.; Charles E. Mer- 
rill & Co.; Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
the following individuals: 


Felix Adler, Prof. W. G. Ballantine, Seth 
Curtis Beach W. Russell Bowie, William 
M. Crane, Rev. Ozora S. Davis, George 
Edward Day, Rev. Washington Gladden, 
H. W. Hawkes, Mrs. John Hay, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Frederick L. Hosmer, 
William de-Witt Hyde, Mrs. Samuel M. 
Jones, Rudyard Kipling, Edwin Markham, 
Irving Maurer, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, Rev. 
William P. Merrill, Madeleine Sweeny 
Miller, Charles S. Newhall, Rev. Frank 
Mason North, Rev. Vincent Pisek, Vida D. 
Scudder, Anna Garlin Spencer. 


For their active interest and co-opera- 
tion during the selection of material, 
thanks are due Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
Miss Mary C. Crawford, Dr. Edward 
Dwight Eaton, Mrs. Constance Mills 
Herreshoff, Willys Peck Kent, Simon 
N. Patten, Prof. William Walker Rock- 
well, Vida D. Scudder, Prof. Theodore 
Clarke Smith, Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, 
Francis Tyson and the Rev. von Ogden 
Vogt. 

The editors have endeavored to com- 
municate with all holders of copyright- 
ed material included in this number, and 
any inadvertent infringement will be 
sincerely regretted. 

In submitting one of his manuscripts. 
to a publisher, Mark Twain was con- 
cerned as to the punctuation. He 
thoughtfully added at the end a half 
page of commas, semi-colons and ex- 
clamation points. The precedent is a 
good one; and to give heaped up meas- 
ure of credit we are adding several 
copyright lines: 


COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, 
COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, 
COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, 
COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, COPYRIGHTED, 
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NEW YEAR’S 


IS THE TIME 


FOR 


RESOLUTIONS 


Hlere’s One or OU 
{ 


WHEREAS, thousands of 
children are kept in bondage 
in these United States, toil- 
ing in mines, mills, factories, 


and 


canneries tenement 


sweatshops. 


WHEREAS, these children 
are deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for growth, education 
and recreation which I have 


enjoyed, therefor 


RESOLVED 

“Jorjox wisu} sulq 
0} peystqeiso 
jeuoyeu Ayuo oy 


uoljeziuesio 
sututol 
&q ‘ursy} djey 0} yred Aut 
op Ajeyerpourunt [IM |] yey} 


To NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Here’s proof of my resolution. En- 
roll me in your membership and act as 
my agent against the curse of child 


labor for 365 days in 1914. 


Membership Fees, $2, $25, $100 
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SONGS FOR LABOR 


[Continued from page 412.] 


THE END OF THE STRIKE 


‘THEY gazed upon each-other, thin and 
pale 
From sleeplessness, from hunger and 
from pain, 
Tired of fighting. Said one angrily: 
“One dies . . . What’s there to gain?” 


Another said, “Of want my babies lan- 
guish.” 
And thus another, “Sick my woman lies 
Within a hospital.” And cold, deep anger 
Shone wildly in their eyes. 


With blazing eyes, burst out a Hercules 
Of twenty years, “No, never back 
again! . 
We must withstand them to the bitter end! 
We are not brutes, but men! . 


They gazed upon each other, thin and pale 
From sleeplessness, from hunger and 


from pain, 
Within the silence trembled the dark 
thought 
“One dies What’s there to gain?” 


Then, majestic in their ragged clothes, 
Their sobs of shame suppressing went 


the men, 
Austere and desolate shadows, to their 
work ; 
Once more But until when?” 


Coming Nation, Nov. 23. 


THE STRAIGHT ROAD 


"THEY got y’ kid: they got y’—just like 
I said they would. 
You tried to walk the narrow path, 
You tried, and got an awful laugh; 
And laughs are all y’ did get, kid— 
They got y’ good! 


They never knew the little kid—the kid I 
used to know; 
The little bare-legged girl back home, 
The little kid that played alone— 
They don’t know half the things I know, 
Kid, ain’t it so? 


They got Eat kid, they got y-—you know they 
got y’ right; 
They waited till they saw y’ limp 
Then introduced y’ to the pimp— 
Ah, you were down then, kid, and couldn’t 
fight! 


I guess y’ know what some don’t know, 
and others know damn well— 
That sweatshops don’t grow angel’s 
wings, 
That workin’ girls is easy things, 
And poverty’s the straightest road t’ Hell! 


Paut WaLLAcE Hanna. 
New York Call, April 5, 1910. 


Here in the present radical currents 
of the labor movement, we have some 
of the finest, most generous ideals of 
our own day, a new tenderness and soli- 
citude for unprotected girlhood; a new 
sense of the sanctity of motherhood as 
such; a new respect for the tried, equal, 
frank comradeship of man and woman; 
a chivalrous responsibility on the part 
of the skilled and educated for the un- 


skilled and ignorant worker. It takes” 
account of the “b m,” of “the man at 
the bottom.” “Down among the poor 
and lowly,” said Lloyd, “is arising the 
greatest cause in history. How 
much wiser to discuss it than to hang 
ites 


The Early Labor Poets 


Are, then, these ideals to find inter- 
pretation in some tremendous hymn of 
the new industrial day? Here we come 
upon one of the inconsistencies revealed 
by this study of labor songs, namely, that 
they fall quite naturally into two main 
groups:the songs which, whether or not 


_originally written with that object, have 


come to be accepted by the workers them- 
selves as their recognized social expres- 
sion, and those which have never been 
spontaneously and generally sung. The 
latter, oddly enough, have far more 
often than the former been written by 
the workers themselves, and usually 
with a conscious attempt to reflect and 
to guide their work. We can only touch 
upon a few such songs in English as 
have true literary value, and have, by 
arousing and forming public opinion, 
exerted a real influence upon the for- 
tunes of labor, in spite of never having 
met with general recognition among the 
workers. It seems strange that the 
poems of Gerald Massey have never ap- 
parently had much vogue, for he was 
himself a laborer, and therefore surely 
better fitted to be the mouthpiece of the 
workers than a dilettante young French 
officer of the eighteenth century, such 
as Rouge de Lisle. [For The People’s 
Advent, see page 391.] 


THE CHIVALRY OF LABOUR 


U PROUSE ye now, brave brother-band, 
With honest heart, and working hand; 

We are but few, toil- tried, and true, 

Yet hearts beat high to dare and do; 

And who: would not a champion be 

In Labour’s lordlier Chivalry? 

We fight! but bear no bloody brand, 

We fight to free our Fatherland; 

We fight that smiles of love may glow 

On lips where curses quiver now! 

Hurrah! hurrah! true Knights are we 

In Labour’s lordlier Chivalry. 


O! there be hearts that ache to see 

The day-dawn of our victory; 

Eves full of heart-break with us plead. 
And Watchers weep and Martyrs bleed; 
O! who would not a Champion be 

In Labour’s lordlier Chivalry? 


Work, Brothers mine; work, hand and 
‘brain; 

We'll win the Golden Age again; 

And Love’s Millennial morn shall rise 

In happy hearts, and blessed eyes. 

Hurrah! hurrah! true Knights are we 

In Labour’s lordlier Chivalry. 


GeraLtp MASSEY. 
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Ebenezer Elliott, also of Corn Law, 
and as we have seen, of Chartist days, 


at times falls into mere pathetic lament: REMOVE THE BEY SICAL OBSTACLE 


Tune: Robin Adair 
CHILD, is thy father dead? TO 


Father is gone! 
Why did they tax his bread? 
God’s will be done! 

Mother has sold her bed; 
Better to die than wed! 

Where shall she lay her head? 
| Home we have none! 
BY USING 


Father clemm’d thrice a week— 
God’s will be done! 


Long f k did he seek, 
‘Work he found none. Any Desk or Sat THE SOCIAL Easily Instailed 


Tears on his hollow cheek 


Told what no tongue could speak; F irmly Held C EN TER Simple and Durable 
Ceres : 
Bee ettcdcct Readily Released Floor Left Smooth 


Doctor said air was best— Quickly Replaced F A S T E N E R Inexpensive 


Food we had none; 
_ Father with fainting breast, 
Groan’d to be gone: 
Now he is with the blest— 
Mother says death is best! 
We have no place of rest— 
Yes—ye have one. 
EBENEZER ELLiorr. 


Equipment for 25 Desks with Installation Tools $6.50 
Additional Equipment with SAME ORDER 15 cents per desk. 


But Elliott is capable of even more All Delivery Charges Prepaid 


fiery and singable verse than the hymn 
alluded to above. Some of his lines, 
indeed, have a peculiarly suggestive 
warning for present-day reactionaries: Write today for Iilustrated Description 


Mad men they trample into snakes IVOR SALES COMPANY - - Columbus, Ohio 


The wormy sod. 
Beneath their feet awakes 

The Sword of God. 

In the same group belong the poems 
of Charles Kingsley, in whose verse, 
compassionate Christian Socialist though ll 
he was, there is a ring of exultant. vic- 
tory, of stern, uncompromising denun- 
ciation and warning, with never a note | = u 

| of vindictiveness or rancor. [See The Netting 62% 


Day of the Lord is at Hand, page 397:] 


ALTON LOCKE’S SONG 1848 Value of security over three times bond issue. 


EEP, weep, weep and weep, Net earnings eight times maximum annual 
For pauper, dolt, ard slave! 


Hark! from wasted moor and fen interest charge. 
Feverous alley, stifling den, 
- Swells the wail of Saxon men— 
' Work! or the grave! 


Down, down, down and down, Guarantee represents additional net assets 
With idler, knave, and tyrant! . . b d C 
Why for sluggards cark and moil? over six times bond Issue. 
He that will not live by toil 
Has no right on English soil! 
‘God’s word’s our warrant! 


Uniformly successful history. 


Ask for Circular No. 8350A. 
Up, up, up and up! 
Face your game and play it! 


‘The night i t, behold th ! Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


‘The idols fall, the lie is done! (Established 1865) 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 
The Judge is set, the doom begun! 
‘Who shall stay it? — 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. INDEX FOR VOLUME XxX FREE - A 20-page booklet dealing with the 


causes and correction of 


The Modern Note The index for Volume XXX (April 1, 1913. | DEFECTIVE ACOUSTICS 
In William Morris we meet the  % September 30, 1913) is now ready for mail | i Toin he corecon and preerion of arms 
7 ing. tis regu arly male Oo hbraries only- def ts i ditoriums: and particu arly to ju ges an 
s ‘modern MOLE: It is no longer lament of Copies will be sent to other subscribers on Lowen wie tnd difficult to hear or be heard in court 
‘ exhortation, but command, and in the saute rooms. Send a request on ra iin pent 

Bi i i ‘ JACOB MAZER, Acoustical Fngineer 

_ Mong, reverberating roll of his March of Ste. SURVEY. 105. East 224: Street, New York fa Pata Bartling ad aac ee 
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and unexcelled service in 


Transacting the largest commercial 
business of any State bank in the 
City of Chicago, this Bank employs 
the most approved, modern methods 
to insure the expeditious handling of 
the accounts of its city and out-of- 
town customers. 


Through its Trust Department, this 
Bank is qualified by law to assume 
the care and management of estates 
and to act in any trust capacity. In 
addition to the many other safe- 
guards provided, this Bank also 
maintains, with the State of Illinois, 
a special deposit of half a million 


ENOS M. BARTON - = -~ - 


WILLIAM A. GARDNER - <© = 
, ELBERT H. GARY = - 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK 


EDWARD L. RYERSON = -— - 
JOHN G. SHEDD epi giee N e 
ORSON SMITH - Sar 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Ta - 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH - -— - 


URING an uninterrupted existence of 
more than half a century, The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company---the Oldest Bank in 


Chicago--- has developed facilities. and resources 


SEYMOUR MORRIS -.- - - - 
JOHN S. RUNNELLS She, ae eee 


which enable it to offer liberal accommodations 


all branches of banking. 


dollars to guarantee the faithful per- 
formance of its duties. 


Investors purchasing the high grade 
bondsand farm loans sold by this Bank, 
are recognizing, more and more, the 
desirability and dependableness of 
these offerings. 


On savings deposits, this Bank pays 


3% interest, compounded twice each . 


year—the rate paid by all banks in 
this city. Large capital and surplus, 
strong management, and half a cen- 
tury of safe banking assure absolute 
security. Satisfactory facilities pro- 
vided for banking by mail. 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG - - - - 


- Vice-President Reid, Murdoch & Company 


Chairman Board of Directors, Western Electric Company 
CLEARENGCEV AY BURLEY ~ =7 9-17 2) e<.- 
HENRY P. CROWELL CAMCLaAe oo. 


- - - Attorney and Capitalist 
Pdi Quaker Oats Company 


President Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 
- Chairman Board of Directors United States Steel Corporation 
EDMUND D. HULBERT - - 4 «© 
CHAWNCEY KEEP? 7 7 > oe. “ates 


PIAS ne leaice - = Vice-President 


- Trustee Marshall Field Estate 


- - - 


President International Harvester Company ° 


- -  -.. Trustee L. Z. Leiter Estate 
President Pullman Company 


_Chairman Board of Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


- - President Marshall Field & Company 
- = Pye) ve Je, @i) a) es) a President 
- Vice-President NL Semi, Warner & Company 

tn ren P -  - Capitalist 


We invite inquiries in regard to any feature of our service 


- THE 


MERCHANTS. 


CHICAGO 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


the Workers we hear the measured men- 
acing tramp of the advancing host of 
labor: 


THE MARCH OF THE WORKERS 
Air: John Brown 

W HAT is this the sound and rumour? 
What is this that all men hear, | 

Like the wind.in hollow valleys when oe 
storm is drawing near, 

Like the rolling on of ocean in the even- 
tide of fear? 
’Tis the people marching on. 


Whither go they, and whence come they? 
What are these of whom ye tell? 

In what country are they dwelling ’twixt 
the gates of heaven and hell? 

Are they thine or mine for money? Will 
they serve a master well? 
Still the rumour’s marching on. 


Chorus: 

Hark the rolling of the thunder! 

Lo the sun! and lo thereunder 

Riseth wrath, and hope, and wonder, 
And the host comes marching on. 


Forth they come from grief and torment; 
on they wend toward health and 
mirth, 

All the wide world is their dwelling, every 

corner of the earth. 

Buy them, sell-them for thy service! Try 
the bargain what ’tis worth, 

For the days are marching on. 


These are they who build thy houses, weave 
thy raiment, win thy wheat, 

Smooth the rugged, fill the barren, turn the 
bitter into sweet, 

All for thee this day—and ever. What re- 
ward for them is meet? 

Till the host comes marching on. 
Chorus. 


Many a hundred years passed over have 
they laboured deaf and blind; 
Never tidings reached their sorrow, never 
hope their toil might find. 

Now at last they’ve heard and hear it, and 
the cry comes down the wind, 
And their feet are marching on. 


O ye rich men hear and tremble! for with’ 
words the sound is rife: 

“Once for you and death we laboured; 
changed henceforward is the strife. 

We are men and we shall battle for the 
world of men and life: ; 
And our host is marching on.” 

Chorus. 

“Is it war then? Will ye perish as the dry 
wood in the fire? 

Is it peace?. Then be ye of us, let your 
hope be our desire. 

Come and live! for life awaketh, and the 
world shall never tire; 
And hope is marching on.” : 


“On we march then, we the workers, and 
the rumour that ye hear 

Is the blended sound of battle and de- 
liv’rance drawing near; 

For the hope of every creature is the ban- 
ner that we bear, 
And the world is marching on.” 

Wiiiam Morris. 


NO MASTER 
Air: The Hardy Norseman 
S AITH man to man, We’ye heard and 
known 
That we no master need 
To live upon this earth our own, 
In fair and manly deed. 
The grief of slaves long passed away 
For us hath forged the chain, 
Till now each worker’s patient day | 
Builds up the House ef Pain. 


{ 
, 
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___ And we, shall we too, crouch and quail, 
__ Ashamed, afraid of strife, — — <q 
‘And lest our lives untimely fail i Can 


Embrace the Death in Life ?. oa 


Nay, cry aloud, and have no fear, Sy; Saves the cost of a oy 
We few against the world; 
Awake, arise! the hope we bear Oh 
Against the curse is hurled. e im eel g O n 
cb @ : 
“NO MASTER HIGH OR LOW’— pe ' ‘ rl er 
| ening flame, : shearing sword, 
ae storm to overthrow. Ss ° H 
‘ | , everal times over 


WitirAm: Morris. 
Then 


‘The model 10 Visible Remington has a mechanism found only | 
on Remington-made machines—the Co/wmn Selector. 


The Column Selector e/minates all hand adjustments of the carriage p 
except line spacing. 

In ordinary letter writing the Column Selector saves 15 to 20 per 
cent. in ttme and labor. 

Figured on the value of your time, or your operator’s time, that means 
@ new saving which, in a few months, will amount to more than the total 
cost of the machine. 

It comes down to this: —From the standpoint of your own pocketbook you 
can not-afford to use any typewriter which lacks this new time saving feature. 


Call and See for Yourself 


Seeing is believing. You are cordially invited to call at any Remington 
| office and ask to see a demonstration of the 
Remington Column Selector. We will be glad to 
show you just what the mechanism is and how 
it works. We will write a letter with it and 
the same letter without it. We will show you ( 
just how much time it saves and why. And 
your coming will put you under no obligation. Va 
We simply wish to show you, and every one 
who is interested in typewriters, the latest time 
and labor saving achievement in this field. 


It grows and grows—are we the same, 
7 The feeble band, the few? 
| Or what are these with eyes aflame, 
s And hands to deal and do? 
_ This is the host that bears the word, 
+ 


| a Does that heading interest you? what follows. 


Charles Mackay’s poems, of which read 
| one, Clear the Way, is included by Mrs. 
| Mussey in her collection (page 393) | 
_ should be classed among labor hymns; 

while Swinburne’s Marching Song 
| (three or four verses of which are 
| quoted on p. 399) comes nearest to ex- 
| pressing the inner aspiration of the 
working class movement. 

In the poems of the English Roman 
|; Catholic Socialist, Edith Nesbit (Mrs. 
Hubert Bland), we find still more ac- 
centuated the insistent and bitter de- | 


mand of modern labor for “its rights”: 


MARCHING SONG 


W HOM, then, do ye befriend, whose 
cause do ye defend— 
Are there any need such champions and 
fighting men as ye? 
Our arms and hearts are strong for all who 
suffer wrong, ' 
And a world of woe can witness how 
many such there be! | 


ea eee om 


But the golden calf stands high, and all its 
priests will cry, | 


“Ye are heretics and outcasts if ye» wor- Remington 
ship not as we!’ : 
*Tis our only boast today that we worship Te valetee 
not as they 
And to their cursed idol we will never ee 
bow the knee! id err and __ 
Epita NEsBIt. verywhere 


mesa) APPEAL 


K NOWING our needs, hardly knowing 
our powers, 

Hear how we cry to you, brothers of ours: 

Brothers in nature, pulse, passions, and 


pains, - - 
Our sins in you, and your blood in our = bt 
tn We Beliene— 


First in your palace, or last in our den, 


Basest or best, we are all of us men! 
Justice eternal cries out in our name, 
What is the least common manhood can 
claim? 
“Food that we make for you, 
Money we earn: 
Give us our share of them— 
Give us our turn.” 


Landowners, bankers, and merchants, we 
make 

Out of a lives this new wealth that you 
take. 

Have we earned only such pitiful dole 

As just holds worn body to desolate soul? 

When that soul is bewildered each day and 
perplext 


_ the next, ; 
Ts it better to end it, as some of us do, 


With the problem of how to get bread for 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 
fession. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 
THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 
THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands 
more study than the raising of chickens 
THAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 
—American School of Home Economics 


NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. ‘* The Profession of 
Home-making,”” which gives details of home-study, doyestic 
science courses, etc., It's FREE, Bulletins; “"Freehand € ook- 
ing.’ 10cts.; ‘* Food Values,” ““The Up-to-Date 
Home,” 15 cts. 

Addrese—-A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


10cts.; 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
En¢grossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
E ipate yourself from corrosive 
aad daeing inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
4 Adhesives. ded will be a kee 
tion t u, they are so sweet. clean, 
, Tell pb boesh and withal so efficient. 
Sate py DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 

271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS’ 
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Reproduction of the Poster of 
An Exhibition Prepared for 


2 9 
The City of New York and The Merchants 
Association of New York 
by 

The American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, New York 

The material, arranged in attractive form as a traveling exhibition, is now 
available for display in other cities. It comprises hundreds of photographs, scores 
of maps and plans, and dozens of placards, the latter embodying brief statements 
of city planning aims and methods by leading experts. More than two hundred 
cities are represented, examples of the best work along city planning and munici- 
pal improvement lines in America and Europe being shown. 


If you wish to consider bringing the exhibition to your city, early application 
for terms and dates should be made to 


THE AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 
93 Nassau Street, New York 


Or to fight it out bravely, still calling to 
you— 
“Food that we make for you, 
Money we earn: 
Give us our share of them— 
Give us our turn.” 


Ever more passionate grows our demand— 
Give us our share of our food and our 
land: oe 
Give us our rights, make us equal and 
free— 
Let us be all we are not, but might be. 
Our sons would be honest, our daughters 
be pure, 
If our wage were more certain, your vices 
less sure— 
Oh, vee ae are forging the fetters we 
eel, 
Hear our wild protest, our maddened ap- 
peal— 
“Food that we make for you, 
Money we earn: 
Give us our share of them— 
Give us our turn.” — 


Hear us, and: answer, while Time is your 
friend, 

Lest we be answered by God in the end; 

Lest, when the flame of His patience burns. 


low, 

We be the weapon He shapes for His 
blow— 

Lest with His foot on your necks He shalh 
stand, 


And appeal that you spurned be new-born. 
as command, 
And eae your doom, as you die by the 
ro 
Of the vengeance of man through the jus- 
tice of God. 
“Food that we make for you, 
Money we earn: 
Give us our share of them— 
Give us our turn.” 
EpitH NEsBIT. 


The Class Song 


Love and compassion take strange 
forms sometimes, and the bitter, denun- 
ciatory modern verse, of which this is 
a sample, is not merely, like French nat- 
uralistic literature, un immense cri de 
misére, it is the outcry, and no longer 
an unheeded outcry, of resolute men 
determined that armaments and war, 
that exploitation, physical and moral, 
and especially of women and of chil- 
dren; that race prejudice and rivalry 


and division, shall cease; that a man 


shall no longer be a mere accessory of 
a machine, that wasteful, bungling, wan- 
ton industrial methods of dealing with 
human life shall end; that peace and 
economic equality, and safeguarded, 
co-operative efficiency shall supplant the 
jarring, the grinding, the industrial de- 
gradation which they identify with the 
capitalistic system. 


We fight that smiles of Love may glow 
On lips where curses quiver now, 


sings Massey. 

For the movement which finds its ex- 
pression in this modern labor poetry 
is not, as I read it, animated by hate. 
Hate is a dissolvent, and could never 
bind so closely thousands of men of 
every race and creed during weeks and 
months of mental, moral and economic 
strain. Such hate as does creep into the 
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25 cents percopy. $2.00 per annum 


|| An Illustrated Monthly 


Review of Municipal 
Improvements and 
Civic Advance 


Every issue contains hand- 
somely illustrated articles, 


telling in an_ interesting, 
practical manner of progress 
along various lines which 
tend to make communities 
more healthy, happy, con- 
Such 


subjects as city planning, 


venient and beautiful. 
parks, playgrounds, 
and pavements, water sup- 
ply, sewage disposals, fire 
protection, street lighting, 
housing reform, public mar- 
kets, etc., are given special 
attention. An important de- 
partment is devoted to the 
work of commercial and 
civic organizations in ad- 


vancing the public welfare. 


A sample copy free if you 
mention THE SURVEY 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


93 Nassau Street, New York 


roads 


movement, is seldom directed toward 
even an aggregate of individuals; it is 
hate not for the men of a class, not for 
the capitalists, but for capitalism; not 
for the mine and mill owners whom 
these workers consider its victim as well 
as himself, but for the system. Yet the 
scarcely veiled threat of violence to 
come, if violent and lawless repression 
lead to equally violent retaliation, is 
there. It is a threat, however, heard 
oftener from would-be interpreters of 
labor than from the workers themselves. 

There is something tragic—no, in- 
spiring, rather—in seeing a mere hand- 
ful of overworked men and women hold- 
ing steady for thirteen weeks 20,000 
strikers in the face of police brutalities 
and provocation, in which no one not 
present ever quite believes, and always 
conscious that a single act of reprisal, 
one ill-timed protest, may fire the mine. 

As Henry Demarest Lloyd wrote in 
1894: 

“If the people will not, out of their 
bovine peaceableness, do the acts of vio- 
lence that would afford the pretext for 
the ‘saviors of society’ to keep posses- 
sion, these latter will themselves commit 
the violence, and charge it upon the 
people. They did this in Chicago, I 
verily believe. 
many preceding strikes. It is their win- 
ning card—violence, sedition, they must 
have, of the people. History thus re 
writes itself in every great crisis.” 


In this connection we cannot help re- | 


gretting that we have not the song writ- 
ten by Mr. Lloyd after the death of 
Parsons, the Chicago Anarchist. Par- 


sons, who had voluntarily given himself- 


up for trial, hoping that his life might 
be considered a sufficient forfeit, and 
who had been sentenced to death, though 


now admitted to have been entirely in- " 


nocent, had broken the midnight silence 
of the prison the night before his-execu- 
tion by singing Annie Laurie. The next 
day he had died, with the words “Let 
the voice of the people be heard” upon 
his lips. To the tune of Annie Laurie, 
Lloyd wrote a moving set of verses, 
using Parson’s dying words as a refrain. 
But fearing to inflame still further the 
popular excitement, with his usual tem- 
perateness he refrained from printing 
them. Perhaps if they have been pre- 
served they may, as nearly a generation 
has now passed, some day be made pub- 
lic. 


Why Not a Great Song 


And why, with such themes for noble 


_ poetry as lie ready to hand, has no one 


yet given us the great song of the 
workers? 

In part it is because poets like Ed- 
ward Carpenter, Mrs. Cheyne, and even 
Arturo Giovannitti, in spite of his occa- 
sional lyric note, write usually in ryth- 
mical prose. Who could sing The 
Dream Goes By, The Mother, or The 


They have done it in 
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Cage? Felicitous and unerring as is 
the choice of words, subtle as is the 
psychology of Giovannitti’s poems, they 
are not singable. 

In part it is because too often the 


_words, if set to music at all, have not 


formed with it a homogeneous whole. 
Words purposely written to be syng to 
well-known tunes are legion, but they 
are mostly uninspiring. More freq aently, 
a peculiar, unpleasant effect of intellect 
ual and emotional astigmatism is pro-- 


duced, when we find music impregnated — 


with the suggestions of church dogma, 
or ritual, or of passionate personal love, 
hate, or patriotism, coupled with w- £954 
whose sentiment is utterly at vari nce 
and in disaccord with its own connota- 
tion. The effect even of the most nicl 


ring war or love song then becomes pale, 
thin and emasculated, and ideas, inspir- 
ing in the abstract, fates out into mere 
bathos. 

Partly our lack of a ones song is 
due to the fact that many of the ideas 
are necessarily prohibitive, rather than 
positive. It is easy to sing 
Drink, drink, drink, drink, 
Drain the wine cup free, 
or 
Cheer, boys, cheer for the honour és Ken- 

tucky 


Cheer, boys, cheer, for your swecerearta 
and your wives, 


but there is nothing poetical in the la- 
bor organizers’ reiterated exhortations 
at a recent industrialist strike meeting” 
in Philadelphia to conduct a peaceable 
strike, and “to keep away from the 
booze.” It is easier to write persuas- 
ively of fighting gallantly than of starv 
ing peaceably. 

And finally, in part our lack of 
great song is because class consciousness 
in the modern sense, which is leading 
the workers to self-expression, is a re 
cent development; in part it is becaus 
inevitably that movement too often jj 
crude, hard and narrow. 

-Perhaps when the suspicion and bit 
terness of the present revolt agains 
clericalism and evangelicalism, agains 
all that is thought rigid, cruel or lif e: 
less in the old creeds and dogmas has 
subsided, even the radical working class 
movement may acquire a larger and 
more intelligent tolerance, if not char- 
ity, for those both within and with- 
out its ranks, who still cherish the old 
creeds, the conception of marriage as a 
sacrament, the ancient rituals even, with 
honest and tender conviction; and whe 
it thus learns to admit that a man 
no less sincere a comrade because 
chances to believe not only in the broth 
erhood of man but in the Fatherhoo 
of God, it will have advanced a step 


without which wie can be 
great. 
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